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WHAT SAM IS DOING. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN IDYL. 


By C. A. COOPER (‘Sibylline’’). 


AM lives in a high mountain valley, 
eighteen miles from the nearest post- 
office. During moments of leisure I of- 
ten think of him and wonder what he 
is doing. 
of friendship is strong. 

But Sam is so regular in his habits 
that I finda quiet satisfaction in saying to 
myself: “Sam is now building a fire to 
get supper for Buck Stanhope who has 
ridden-six miles for a chat and a game of 
cribbage;” or “Sam is looking at the 
yellow in the west and mentally killing 
his forty-fifth duck just as he did thirty- 
six years ago on the Kankakee Marshes.” 
Yes; it is always safe at sunset to say that 
Sam is scanning the western horizon, 
noting with keen satisfaction the play of 
the colors and awaiting the coming of 
the shadowy lines of wild-fowl on their 
way to the feeding grounds. Occasion- 
ally he is rewarded with a sight of a 
passing flock. If you were then present 
you would see his eyes brighten, and, 
when the vision had passed, you would 
perhaps hear something like a sigh and, 
if you knew his history, you would know 
that he was thinking of the days of long 
ago when he had loved ones to greet his 
coming from the marshes in the dusk of 
the October days. 

I cannot well excuse Sam’s unusual 
ways, unless I speak of an event which 
changed the current of his life and made 
him indifferent to nearly everything cher- 


It is always so where the bond ~ 


ished by the worldly minded. I have 
heard the story from his own lips, but it is 
enough for the stranger to know that, on 
that night of horror when the steamship 
Alpena foundered on Lake Michigan, 
Sam had stamped on his memory the pic- 
ture of a crowded deck of upturned faces 
marked with the agony of a nearby and 
certain death. Grouped in the fore- 
ground and glorified, he sees a noble- 
spirited woman and two manly little boys 
—they asking with anxious eyes the 
cause of the mysterious trouble; she, with 
impassive face and sublime love, soothing 
their last moments and assuring them 
that all will be well. 

For many years after that Sam wan- 
dered over the world. Rasselas like, he 
visited many countries—hoping to find 
at least forgetfulness; but he walked as 
one asleep and so, when only enough 
of his fortune remained to give him a 
scanty income, he settled in the moun- 
tains amidst surroundings totally differ- 
ent from. any he had formerly known, 
thereby thinking to find employment for 
mind and body in study and exploration 
with little to remind him of the past. 

He had forgotten that some old friends 
would journey with him—the sun and 
the moon and the stars; and that the 
stars were the same he had wonderingly 
studied farther to the east. Like the 
spectre in Hiawatha, they bowed and 
beckoned and called until, insensibly, 
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his admiration became idolatrous. There 
was still much doubt in his worship ; for, 
as of old, he was fond of the lines: 


“IT know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air.” 


Yet he inconsistently loved and trusted 
them with the blind faith of the woods 
dweller. Perhaps the stars had aided 
him in the new location by whispering 
that in time he would care less for hunt- 
ing and more for angling. At any rate 
he had built his cabin on a quiet reach 
of a turbulent trout stream and there, 
early in his new life, I met him. I liked 
him at once. His tastes and gentle 
demeanor suggested the cultivated gen- 
tleman and his array of books showed 
his knowledge to be varied and extensive. 
When he had ascertained that I was only 
mildly insane upon the subject of angling 
and had read some of his favorite books, 
he asked me to stay to dinner and there I 
found further evidence of good character 
in his first remark: 

“Help yourself. I never say grace; 
but at nearly every meal I am reminded 
of that simple ideal blessing asked on the 
desert in Ben Hur: ‘Father of all— 
what we have here is of thee; take our 
thanks and bless us that we may continue 
to do thy will.’” 

The acquaintance thus begun became 
in time a rare friendship. It was quite 
different from the fleeting friendships of 
the busy world which cease when mutual 
interests become unbalanced. There 
was little for us to quarrel about. Neither 
being in business we had not built with 
the hope of gain. The social marts were 
many miles away and so petty deceits 
were unnecessary. We need not be care- 
ful about our dress, our habits, our asso- 
ciates. Sam wanted nothing from me 
and had nothing that I wanted. -No; I 
am wrong. Each demanded that sincere 
and subtle sympathy which lives when 
the conversation lags and when we are 
far apart. We must feel that neither 
would desert the other in his hour of 
need, nor injure him intentionally in any 
degree. We must feel that no other 
friend is quite so dear. That is all, and 
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the conditions are easier to fulfill in 
sparsely settled districts than elsewhere. 
It is an unkind thought, but I have often 
wondered if the large size of thetrout near 
Sam’s cabin has anything to do—no, I 
mean that a certain mesmeric air current 
exists during the trouting season which 
causes me to think of him at night and 
draws my first 18-mile look his way 
when I open my door in the morning. 
Any way I think of Sam nearly every 
day and, aided by the aforesaid air cur- 
rent, know exactly what he is doing. 
This is what I started to talk about and 
would have done so had not my pen 
bolted at a rather agreeable interruption. 
Now, however, it is morning again and 
the mesmeric telephone tells me that 
Sam is stretching his long sinewy arms 
before getting out of bed. He puts his 
mental apparatus at work for a moment 
and then, having decided on oatmeal, 
eggs and bacon for breakfast, steps upon 
a bearskin foot warmer and dons his 
working suit. As usual he steps over to 
a picture on the wall and gazes earnestly 
at it for a full minute. 

It must be that the fading light of rec- 
ollection still casts a halo of endearment 
about it, for he brushes his hand across 
his eyes and suddenly turns away. There 
may be something of idolatry in Sam’s 
reverence, but it is a better altar than 
many at which we worship and may, after 
all, lead to that far-away country where 
“they build for aye.” 

The first look from the cabin door at 
sunrise is another feature in Sam’s every- 
day life and one that he rarely misses. The 
order of inspection is always the same. 
First the sun—not because he thinks the 
Magian sun-worshipers were possibly as 
wise as other religious sects of their time 
—but from habit and choice; next the 
clouds, noting the play of colors and the 
direction of the wind; then a comprehen- 
sive glance at the open landscape for deer 
that sometimes keep company with his 
old horse in the meadows; and, lastly, 
a searching and satisfying look at the 
mountains and the lower valley, where the 

















silvery line of the rushing stream shows 
at intervals for several miles. 

Sam’s duties for a time are now of the 
practicai order. «le builds a fire, puts on 
the tea-kettle and his oat-meal boiler and 
while these are getting hot milks his cow 
and feeds his chickens. When breakfast 
is over he puts the harness on his old 
horse and hauls down pifion logs from a 
ridge back of thecabin. He does this work 
early in September when no other duties 
are pressing, and fifteen half-days’ work 
produces a wood-pile that lasts a year. 
Earlier in the season his forenoons would 
have been devoted to his little garden 
patch where experience has taught him 
to attempt nothing less hardy than cab- 
bage, carrots, parsnips, turnips, onions 
and potatoes. Except during the hay- 
ing season he works only until noon. 
Then comes dinner and the daily wash- 
ing of dishes, and then the exact division 
of the time given to loafing which only 
varies as the seasons order. Until Oct- 
ober he will fish between 1 and 2 o'clock 
at a certain pool, all of which means that 
he will fish about ten minutes and spend 
the remainder of the hour in studying 
the habits of the wren or water-ousel or 
whatever bird, beast or insect attracts his 
notice. At hisSeptember pool he has for 
a space of 100 feet cleared away the 
brush and trees for casting-room. This 
manceuvre suggests ambition of a mild 
type and proves that pride and hope lie 
near each other and take a grave delight 
in spurring on the dejected as well as the 
worldly minded. It is quite certain, any- 
way, that Sam prides himself upon his 
long distance and delicate fly-casting and 
devotes rather more time to the art than 
one would who wished to hide his light. 
But Sam is so gentle and unassuming 
and so willing to help those less skilled 
in the science that it would be ungener- 
ous to'tax him with selfish motives, par- 
ticularly as I have known him to assume 
ignorance when he felt that instruction 
would be wasted or unkindly received. 
With the exception of a day or two in 
the fall, when he wishes to salt.a kit of 
trout for winter’s use, he never catches, 
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if alone, more than three in the hour he 


pretends to give to the sport. If small, 
they are seen upon the grid-iron next 
morning; if large they are often released, 
but in a majority of cases they find their 
way to the tables of a few friends who 
know their worth and remember the 
giver when Christmas rolls around. In 
this case Christmas is a good thing in 
smoothing the declivities in our inter- 
course; for it should be known that Sam 
has strict notions regarding independence 
and would be likely to refuse a present of 
value at any other time, especially if it 
happened to be something that he really 
needed. 

Until the days perceptibly begin to 
shorten Sam reads from 2 to 5 o'clock. 
Having read the few high-grade periodi- 
cals, and two or three weekly papers re- 
ceived from the post-office at his last 
monthly visit, he now steps into his back 
room, where repose a few mementoes of 
more prosperous days, and runs his in- 
dex finger rapidly over his stock of 
books in search of his last unread acquisi- 
tion, Drummond's “ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.” It is found and he is 
soon absorbed in its pros and cons. We 
will take advantage of his abstraction and, 
at the risk of being called pedantic, see 
how he manages to keep in touch with 
the world when practically out of 
it. There are six shelves of books; two 
of which hold his favorite novels. The 
authors are many but,judging by appear- 
ances, they stand in the following order 
of preference: Dickens, Hugo, Eliot, 
Bulwer, Scott, Hawthorne, Wallace, 
Auerbach, Thackeray. Shelf Number 
Three is given to the poets, while Four 
holds a miscellaneous collection wherein 
we find such names as Lamb, Thoreau, 
Shakespeare, Taine, Emerson, Bacon, 
Humboldt, Heine, Rawlinson, Darwin, 
Ingersol, Draper, Warner, Cervantes, St. 
Pierre, Hale and Clemens. Shelf Five 
is given to travel, history, zoology, bi- 
ology and astronomy; while Six reveals 
mineralogy, geology, ornithology and 
reference works. These are Sam’s friends. 
He has others that are almost as silent 
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and faithful; for example, his dog, the 
birds he feeds regularly at his door, the 
deer, that come into his meadows, and 
the elk which come down from the higher 
mountains on dark nights to lap at the 
salty lick back of the house. He never 
molests the deer or elk, except when in 
want of meat, and then he goes to the 
little parks on the benches a mile or more 
away from the house. 

It is now 5 o’clock and Sam puts away 
his book, does the chores and disposes of 
a substantial supper. If he were out of 
meat he would now throw the saddle on 
Old Bill and with rifle and dog go up 
the mountain trail to some parks above 
the lake, but as he hasa haunch of ven- 
ison hanging onthe ridge-pole, he lights 
his pipe and, dragging his rocking chair 
behind the house, settles himself for an 
hour of musing. 

Even now the timid deer are leaving 
their retreats to feed in the edges of the 
little parks on the higher hills. Man is 
not their only enemy and they are ever 
alert. They step quickly but quietly 
along, in the shelter of the woods, stop- 
ping frequently to look about. Sam knows 
these deer very well and is thinking of 
them as he watches the shadows drive 
the sunlight up the sides of old Baldy. 
When at last the golden crown is formed 
he turns away. He does not want to 
see the grim shadows destroy it. 

The sky is almost cloudless to-night 
and the yellow is strong in the west. A 
family of mergansers is clearly outlined 
as it passes on its way to the lake and, a 
moment later, another of golden-eyes 
greets the watcher with entrancing wing 
music. At intervals a homeward-bound 
raven flaps heavily across the valley. 

Baldy’s golden crown has now turned 
toashes. The fawns in the small parks 
are away from the shelter of the trees 
and the does are watching them with 
anxiety. Earlier in the season the 
truants would be recalled by a false alarm. 
Their world is growing larger and they 
take chances, now. Half-way across 
the valley can be seen a procession of 
belated magpies, bound for their thicket 
in the lower valley. 
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Sam is watching a mountain, set trans- 
versley in the upper valley. It is lighted 
by deflected rays. The color is peculiar, 
something like fire partially obscured by 
smoke. For a minute or two it seems 
that a monstrous flame is inevitable. It 
is the turning point and very soon there 
are only ashes and shadows. 

The does are now well out in the small 
parks and along the edges of the large 
ones. It is dark in the eastern sky, but 
there is a white light in the west. Pres- 
ently there will be an after-glow ona cer- 
tain mountain of the Snowy Range. 
Sam waits for it and then goes in and 
lights the lamp. 

The does are now wandering at will, 
and the few bucks found at this altitude 
in September are walking confidently 
along the borders of the large velvety 
areas. The snow-shoe rabbit is also 
nipping the plants which grow along the 
edges of the openings. There will be a 
frost to-night and it is too cold to watch 
the early evening stars. Sam doesn't 
care much. He knows the September 
stars and can tell their exact location at 
any hour. He knows that Vega, the 
beautiful, in the Harp of Orpheus, is now 
directly overhead; that the Northern 
Crown is—-is insignificant when compared 
with the great Southern Cross. He is 
thinking of the time when first he saw 
that glowing symbol and wondering if 
it would seem so charming now to his 
old eyes. It was certainly wonderful 
then, as his ship ploughed her way 
through that fiery tropical sea on her 
south-bound course, to see new stars 
come out of the water night after night 
and take their places until, when off the 
Brazilian coast,the great Cross was com- 
plete. He recalls still other constellations 
that met him on that Southern ocean, 
and then he unconsciously jumps from 
the past to the future by wondering if 
our alleged “world to be” will receive 
disembodied spirits from other worlds, 
and why it should be necessary to destroy 
so small a world as this in order to give 
eternal life to another. He is thinking 
how fatal to many delightful theories is 
that knotty force we call gravity, when 
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a plaintive whine from his dog termin- 
ates the reverie. 

Now Sam and his cocker spaniel are 
old cronies and ever ready to forgive and 
forget. On this occasion Sam imagines 
there is a shade of reproach coupled with 
the whine of entreaty and his conscience 
is at once disturbed. Taking the dog on 
his lap, he tells him he is sorry for the 
neglect and that, to make amends, they 
will soon go up on the big mountain and 
play hide-and-seek with the conies 
among the rock-piles and then they will 
go over to the weasels’ den and have a 
lot of fun. A day or two later they will 
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go down to the post-office, where the 
matter of making friends and enemies 
with dogs divine and otherwise may be 
extended indefinitely and, on the re- 
turn, they will cross Wistonwish Prairie 
where an army of deceitful prairie dogs 
and rabbits offers rare inducements in 
the study of philosophy. All this is so 
mutually comforting that they say 
“Good-night” and extinguish the lamp, 
and then the little mountain valley silent- 
ly awaits the next coming of the plane- 
tary king. 
De Beque, Colorado. 


QUANTITY. 


3y SAMUEL J. FORT, M. D. 


EST speakin’ 
about trap- 
shootin’, didn’t I 
never tell you 
how I won the 
“*hawg down at 
Tom Warfield’s 
tavern? Tom 
kept the only 
tavern in F—, 
an’ in summer 
lots o’ folks from 
the city come up to board an’ Tom he 
got some an’ the yothers they scattered 
out ’mongst the towns-people, an’ Tom 
he was a great feller to git hold er new 
things; so what does he do but git three 
er them traps and some targits an’ puts 
up a hawg fer prize. Say, I ain't got 
done laffin’ about that hawg yet!” 

We were just through supper after a 
successful day withthe pheasants and had 
gathered about the wide chimney wherea 
bright fire added comfort as well as cheer 
after the long hard tramp over the hills in 
search of Bonasa. My companion was 
a typical’ specimen of the once numerous 
class of men found throughout the Blue 
Ridge Mountains—a lean, lank, bushy- 





whiskered individual, open-handed, full 
of fun, an excellent shot, an accom- 
plished woodsman, by name Silas Hard- 
ing, rejoicing in his sobriquet of “ Uncle 
Sile.” Our conversation through the 
day had been directed towards trap- 
shooting, by reason of my supply of the 
weekly sporting papers arriving the night 
previous; extracts from the report of a 
great tournament at which I had friends 
being repeated and commented upon at 
lunch time and at the table; so when 
Friend Sile had succeeded in getting his. 
pipe to working satisfactorily and pre- 
faced his story by the remarks already 
quoted, I knew there was a good story 
to follow. Having assured the old man 
that I had never heard about the “ hawg,” 
he continued as follows: 

“Well, I had alittle feller up here with 
me thet winter an’ spring an’ he was the 
quickest thing with the gun I ever see. 
Me an’ him hed a good time till we 
couldn’t hunt any more and then he hed 
a trap sent up here with some targets 
an’ went to shootin’ them. He just 
couldn't stop. The doctors had sent him 
up yer fer his health, an’ ’fore he went 
away he cert’in’y could eat three squar’ 
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meals a day an’ holler fer more. But 
shoot! say, he war at it all the time. 
Fust, shot-gun; then the pistol; then 
pistol an’ shot-gun. He hed plenty o’ 
money an he kept me shootin’ with him, 
till I begun to think of goin’ on the stage. 
Fact! After a bit I got so I could smash 
them .targits purty good, an’ he kept 
makin’ me try all kinds o’ shots; an’ I got 
a good load for the old gun yender thet 
jest did eternally grind ’em up. When 
we first got to shootin’ he beat me an’ 
when we quit (which was when he went 
back home) it war nip an’ tuck ’tween us. 
He give me a loto’ shells an’ things an’ 
every once in a while he sends me some 
more. He war kin to some o’ them pow- 
der people; —er some such name. 
It war lonesome after he got off, I kin 
tell you, an’ one day my gal read ‘bout 
this yer shoot fer the hawg and I took 
some shells an’ the gun an’ started down 
to Tom’s ‘early in the mornin’. It was 
in June an’ a purtier day I never see; so 
when I got to Tom’s there was right 
smart there already. You see, Tom was 
always gitiin’ up some sort er goin’s on 
an’ lots er people hadn’t never heard o’ 
trap-shootin’ before; so lots come erlong 
jest to see sompin’ new. All the city 
people what hed guns war there, smash- 
in’’em and Tom he war gittin’ rich be- 
hind the bar; he hed his boy runnin’ 
the traps and charged three cents apiece 
fer the targits, too. There was one fel- 
ler there showin’ off, an’ he wanted to 
bet he’d win the hawg an’ couldn’t find 
nobody ter bet against him; and then 
he’d grin an say, ‘ Ain’t nobody got any 
sand?’ So, et last, he riled me up, and I 
says: ‘Say, Sonny, what you want to 
bet ?’ an’ he says, ‘Thet’s the stuff, uncle! 
I'll bet you three to one, I win the hawg.’ 
So I says, ‘How many’s goin’ to shoot ?’ 
an’ he says: ‘ Twelve men.’ So I pulls out 
my wallet an’ offered to bet him ten dol- 
lars to forty that he wouldn’t win, an’ 
I'm blessed if he didn’t take me up 
quicker’n scat. Well, I wouldn’t back 
down then; so we put up the money in 
Tom’s hands an’ purty soon he come out 
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an’ started the game _ It was twenty-five 
shots, an’ two dollars to come in; so I 
put up my two an’ got my gun. They 
put four men up to once, an’ as I was the 
last man on the list, I hed to shoot all 
by my lonesome—which was jest what I 
was used to doin’. Well, say, didn’t they 
jolly the old man when I was called up 
an’ this yer same feller, he says, ‘Ten dol- 
lars even Uncle don’t break ten out’n his 
score;’ an’ I put down my gun an’ said 
‘Sonny, I guess I'll hev to. go yer an- 
other hitch;’ fer I knowed I could get 
ten all right an’ if I didn’t win the hawg 
why I got my ten back, see? Tom he 
took me off to one side an’ says he, ‘Sile, 
you blasted old fool, that feller’s a pro- 
feshnal shot an’ gambler.’ ‘All the same,’ 
says I, ‘he can’t bluff old Sile, an’ she 
goes. Wien I was called the other men 
hed shot an’ this yer feller hed smashed 
twenty-three an’ two others hed got 
twenty-two, an’ four or five’ busted 
twenty; so I had to smash purty near all 
to win. Up goes, an’, havin’ kept my 
eye on ’em, I knew what to do all right. 
So I hollers,‘ Pull!’ an’ I broke that one; 
an’ I kept on doin’ it till 1 had busted 
twenty-four an’, if I hed kept my mouth 
shut, I'd a-broke ‘em all. But every- 
body was a-laffin’ and joshin’ this smart 
Alick an’ I got to laffin’ an’ missed the 
last one slick. Well, you never did see 
sich fun—fifty dollars an’ the hawg jest 
as easy as kissin’ a purty gal—an’ 
Smarty, well, he was the maddest man in 
the county; he wanted to shoot me fer a 
thousand; an’ I laffed at him an’ told him 
when he learned how to shoot, to hunt 
me up an’ I'd giv’ him a whirl. 

“Tom he was the happiest man an’ he 
set up the drinks all ’round an’ give me 
a ten fer the hawg—which he shot off 
again an’ barred me out. What'd Smarty 
do? Why he packed up an’quit, an’ some 
yother feller got the hawg. Tom bought 
him back ag’in an’ I reckon, what with 
the bar an’ eatin’ an’ all, that hawg made 
him a couple hundred.” 


Ellicot City, Maryland. 











“THERE’S WITCHCRAFT IN’T.” 


THE MOTIVE POWER IN THE PLAY OF MACBETH. * 


By BYRON W. KING, A. M., Pu. D. 


NE thing is peculiar to Shake- 

speare’s plays in general, and that 
is the introduction of the motive charac- 
ter at or near the opening of the play. 
By the motive power or character, I 
mean the one that may be termed the 
“disturbing element” of the play, whose 
action suggests, compels, or causes the 
action of the other characters. 

In Hamlet, for instance, in the open- 
ing scene we have the ghost striding 
majestically before the affrighted eyes of 
the watchers, and this “ perturbed spirit” 
will not “rest,” but keeps the entire play 
in action until the very end. It speaks: 
to Hamlet and rouses him from contem- 
plation of suicide to thoughts and plans 
of revenge, and when his purpose flags, 
it comes again 

“To whet his almost blunted purpose.” 
In Julius Cesar, a group of loud-laugh- 
ing citizens are rejoicing in a holiday in 
honor of Cesar. The stern patrician, 
Marullus, upbraids them as forgetful of 
great Pompey, and calls them blocks 
and stones and “worse than senseless 
things.” Neither that speech nor those 
citizens are lost sight of in the play. 
They follow Cesar, rejoicing in his tri- 
umph, they “throw up their chapped 
hands” when he addresses them, and 
later, when the jovial Antony addresses 
them at Czsar’s funeral, these laughing 
citizens are transformed into the thous- 
and-headed mob, shrieking vengeance— 


“Away! Kill! Burn! Slay! 
Let not a traitor live!” 


There could be no play of Hamlet 
without the ghost; no play of Julius 
Czsar without the citizens. 

In the play of Othello, “honest, hon- 
est Iago” is the second man to speak 
out. His villainy actuates and controls 


the play. In Richard III., the “ Hunch- 
back” opens the bloody chapter, and all 
else moves because of him. 

I repeat that this is the plan of Shake- 
speare’s plays-—toplace the motive charac- 
ter at or near the opening scene. Some- 
what like this it would be, if some one 
would agree to show us the marvels of 
a great machinery hall and would first 
conduct us to the engines and say: “ Ob- 
serve this, my friends. All the other 
parts move by reason of this.” 

In the play of Macbeth, the motive 
power, in my humble opinion, is the 
witches. 1 believe Shakespeare so in- 
tended it. “But,” you say, “we do not 
believe in witches.” Bless you! No. 
But Shakespeare did. It was the general 
belief of his time. Let me say here, I 
do not desire to do any proselyting or 
change any one’s fixed opinions, but it 
can do no harm to look at the play and 
its arrangement and plan. My own 
opinion is about as follows::. 

I do not think Macbeth a cruel man, 
nor his wife a cold-blooded, ambitious 
woman. J do not think he was led by 
ambition solely, nor that he deliberately 
murdered Duncan of his own free will. 
I believe that Shakespeare meant to por- 
tray the power of witchcraft—a power 
of hypnotism, or mesmerism, perhaps, less 
understood then than now, and at that 
time regarded as part of the black art. 

Now, let me ask of you two things: 
First, read the play again. Second, do 
not read the commentaries on the play. 
Why? Well, they are by learnéd men, 
of course— men before whom we bow 
with the humility of deep reverence. 
But that’s the trouble. When they are 
before us, we are too reverent and res- 
pectful for good observation. 





* (Henry Irvine having recently stated that he regarded Macbeth as a soulless, bloodthirsty villain— a 
view the reason and justice of which we are utterly unable to see— makes Professor King’s entertaining article 


of more than usual interest.—Ep.] 
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Then let us ask of this play: 
1. Who wrote it? 

2. When did he write it? 
3. Why did he write it? 


WHO WROTE IT? 

The author zs the very reverently es- 
teemed Sir William Shakespeare; well 
known and highly revered by the general 
world, with probably the sole exception 
of one, Ig. Donnelly. But the author 
was William Shakespeare—an actor of 
ordinary standing, who played with 
“Lord Chamberlain, his servants,” in 
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Fortune met him with a frowning face. 
He did not fall into the lap of luxury, 
nor drink from the horn of plenty. Far 
from it! He became a mere hanger-on 
at the theatres and, not being judged 
“talented” by the profession, his only 
means of support was holding the horses 
of the great folk who came to see the 
play. It is pleasant to know that he 
soon gained the reputation of doing this 
well. The great folk—they ought to 
have been great if e held their horses— 
the great folk have some way been lost 
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BAaNnquo.—“‘ Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear, 
Things that do sound so fair ?’’—Act I., Scene 3. 


London, and thereabouts, for many 
years; and this William Shakespeare the 
actor was Will Shakespeare, the son of 
a butcher at Stratford-on-Avon who, 
with the help of his now famous son, 
carried on business in several lines of 
trade. But Will Shakespeare grew weary 
of paternal associations in business and 
yearned for broader scenes. So, at about 
twenty-two years of age, leaving a wife 
and two children at Stratford, Will 
Shakespeare, the rustic, came to the city 
of London and sought for work. There, 


sight of for a few centuries. But Shake- 
speare — Will Shakespeare the rustic, 
William Shakespeare the actor—was a 
man who came from the country to see 
the town. He appears to have seen a 
good portion of it in a short time and 
his observations are deemed worthy of 
preservation, even yet. He became an 
actor, one of the Queen’s company, and 
then a writer of plays. And ¢his is the 
author of Macbeth. 


WHEN DID HE WRITE IT? 
Well, some 284 years ago. That is 

















THERE'S WITCHCRAFT IN’T. 


easy enough if you wish to add, subtract 
or multiply the figures; but if you will 
trace the record of human affairs back- 
ward for that sweep of time, you will find 
ita very long distance. The books of 
that age are very mouldy; the creeds 
very dim; the monuments mostly dust. 
That was an age when the superstition 
of the Holy Wars still survived; when 
creeds were made more by the imagery 
of the mind than by the reason. Then 
witchcraft was believed in, feared, ab- 
jured, revered—and worshipped. This 
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“ist. Ifany person shall use any invocation or conjur- 
ation of any evil or wicked spirit; 2d, or shall consult, 
covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or reward any 
evil or cursed spirit, to or for any intent or purpose; 
8d, or take up any dead man, woman or child, out of the 
grave, or the skin, or bone, or any part of the dead per- 
son, to be employed, or used in any manner of witch- 
craft, sorcery, charm or enchantment; 4th, or shall use, 
practice or exercise any sort of witchcraft, sorcery, charm 
or enchantment; 5th, whereby any person shall be de- 
stroyed, killed, wasted, consumed, pined or lamed in any 
part of his body; 6th, that every such person being con- 
victed, shall suffer death.” 


Precious old literature that is! Nor was 
the belief confined to England. Why, 
only a few decades later, our own noble- 





MACBETH :—‘‘ Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo! 


play was written just after Queen Eliza- 
beth left earth and England’s throne. It 
was written some two or three years after 
James I. became monarch of England. 
Yes; and Who was he? He was a stead- 
fast believer in witchcraft and all things 
pertaining thereto. He wrote pamphlets 
on the. subject of Demonology and when 
he became King of England he wrote a 
book on Witchcraft—a lengthy one. 
Not only that; he compelled Parliament 
to pass stringent laws on the subject. 
Here is a specimen: 


Down !*’—Act IV., Scene 1. 


minded ancestors in New England were 
burning supposed witches at the stake 
and rejoicing in the belief of Christian 
service, too. 

So the King believed firmly in witch- 
craft; wrote a book on the subject; and 
had laws passed to sustain the statements 
of his book. Jt was at this time that 
Shakespeare wrote the play of Macbeth. 


WHY DID HE WRITE IT? 


Shakespeare was a member of the 
King’s household — one of the King’s 
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LADY MACBETH :—*‘' Out, damned spot! 
: —Act V., Scene 1. 


Players. It is recorded that when James 
made his royal entry into London, Shake- 
speare and his fellow actors rode in the 
train, each arrayed in three and one-half 
yards of scarlet cloth—an allotment from 
the royal steward. Shakespeare, let it 
be kept in mind, was an actor. Like the 
hero of the Odyssey, amid the shades of 
the lower world, he was driven by “ dire 
necessity.” When he wrote a play, he 
wrote it for the stage—not as a literary 
keepsake. He wrote on topics and tra- 
ditions well known. It must have tickled 
the shades of Horace to see how well he 
followed the known facts of affairs. 
Among all his plays there is not one 
original plot. He wrote the “common 
sense of the people.” I repeat. He did 
not write as a moralist, a philosopher or 
a teacher; but as an actor. He wrote 
plays that would be popular; that would 
pay. Pope wrote: 


“Shakespeare—who you and every play-house bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will— 
For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite.” 


Out! I say.”’— 
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He needed money. Out at 
Stratford-on-Avon, Anne Hath- 
away his wife doubtless ex- 
pected frequent remittances; 
and one who must hold people’s 
horses for a few pence would 
certainly look at the financial 
side of matters. So, he wrote 
.. plays to please the people; but 
most of all was it necessary to 
please the King. Here was an 
opportunity not to be over- 
looked. He wrote a play to 
support that “blessed book” 
of the King’s and the laws 
passed in its favor. He took 
the old traditions of Scotland 
and interwove the sorceries and 
incantations of the witches. 
‘He showed their fell power 
over the soul of man. He is 
even particular in Act IV. to 
have them say and do those 
things that were expressly for- 
bidden by the King’s book and 
laws. He had these witches. 
weave their resistless spell about the brave 
Macbeth and his wife and thus lead them 
to the murder of Duncan and the rest 
that follows. Macbeth and his wife act 
under this charm. Shakespeare wrote 
to show how a man would and must act 
when under the control of witchery. It 
is a case of hypnotism, of mesmerism 
to-day; it was witchcraft then. Accord- 
ing to the generally-accepted belief, one 
could not be bewitched and yet act as a 
free agent. If so, Why so many and 
severe penalties against the practice of 
the Art? If witchcraft were powerless, 
Why punish the witches? If witchcraft 
could weave a spell and hold one “ rapt,” 
Why then do we blame Macbeth? 
Shakespeare wrote this play and gave 
the motive power to the witches in order 
to please the King. In fact, it is on rec- 
ord that the King went to see this play 
and was greatly pleased with it. He was 
human. He had written a book and the 
play showed that book to be sound in 
its views ; so he was pleased—-and Shake- 











THERE’S WITCHCRAFT IN’T. 


speare prospered. Let us look briefly at 
the play itself. Here is the opening: 


“Thunder. Lightning. A blasted heath and . 
three witches.” 


Sombre enough, surely. They fall to 
work at once. 


MACBETH :—‘‘ Come ! 


ist Witch: When shall we three meet again? 
: _ In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
2nd Witch: When the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 
lst Witch: Where the place? 
Ind Witch: Upon the heath. 
3rd Witch: There to meet with brave Macbeth. 


Here is a purpose. They mean mis- 
chief. Rather strange to hear them speak 
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of brave Macbeth, is it not? Shake- 
speare would never have put these witch- 
es at the opening of the play and had 
them name Macbeth if he had not cast 
them for important parts. Observe 
Scene 3, where they come again: 


‘ 





Put mine armour on.’’—Act V., Scene 3. 


1st Witch: I will drain him dry as hay; 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Rest upon his pent-house lid; 

He shall live a man forbid; 

Weary se’en-nights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine. 


Dire threats are these; and when the 
charm is “wound up,” they await the 
coming of unsuspecting Macbeth. At 
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the salutation of the “withered” figures 
he is strangely startled for a warrior. 
Two messengers from the King now 
enter and confirm the salutations of the 
witches. But Macbeth’s mind is already 
busy with an infernal scheme. The fatal 
charm has already been unwound. He 
is as one in a dream, speaking vague 
thoughts, and with such dim hopes of 
glory that 

“Function is smothered in surmise 

And nothing is but what is not.” 

Even dull-brained Banquo observes, 

“Look how our partner’s rapt.” 


Meanwhile, where is Lady Macbeth? 
At home, within her lord’s castle at In- 
verness. This is doubtless the “sailor’s 
wife, with chestnuts in her lap.’ The 
witches have found her out before; 
probably when she first’ received the 
letter. When she appears in the play 
she is not reading the letter for the first 
time; that’s certain. It has no intro- 
duction, no beginning; she is ready to 
surrender herself at once. Hear her: 

* Come, ye spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me bere! 
And fill me, from the crown to toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty, make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse; 
That no comrunctuous visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose nor keep peace between 
The effect and it. Come to my woman’s breasts 
And take my milk for gall, you murd'ring ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief. Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell. 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, Hold! Hold!—” 

Now, to whom is she speaking? What 
spirits does she invoke, if not these witch- 
es? Note her speeches hereafter in the 
play and see if she has not been taken at 
her word. Henceforth, she is remorse- 
less and as unwomanlike as could be 
imagined. Hear her: 

“T have given suck; and know 
How tender ‘tis to love the babe that milks me; 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dashed the brains out, had I so sworn, 
As you have done to this.” 

Note her taunts to spur her husband 
to the bloody deed. Hear her plot to 
make the watchers drunk and to besmear 
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them with blood, and then tell how they 
—her husband and herself—‘“ will make 
their griefs and clamors roar upon his 
death.” See her just before the murder 
and after it, when she takes the reeking 
daggers from her husband and carries 
them to the awful chamber. Hear her 
every speech, even the incoherent mutter- 
ings of the sleep-walking scene, and tell 
me if you find any sign of remorse or 
pity. She never sheds a tear, not one. 
I tell you, she is no longer a woman. 
Her prayer has been answered. Let us 
watch Macbeth as he goes to do the 
deed. Does he go like an ambitious, 
deliberate murderer? No. He recoils; 
talks of the deed; sees a bloody dagger; 
doubts his own sanity; and then, against 
his will and his better self, he is driven 
to the act. And while his dagger is 
raised, mark you, he says: 

“Now, witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings; and wither’d murder, 
Alarumed by his sentinel the wolf, 
Whose howl ’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 

Moves like a ghost.”’ 

Those witches are close about him. 

He kills Duncan without plan or pur- 
pose of concealing his guilt. He even 
carries the bloody daggers in his tremb- 
ling hands as he flies from the spot and 
forgets all else except the awful sentence: 
“‘Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more.’” 

‘* Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 


Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher at life’s feast.” 


Ah! that was the threat of the 

witches— 
“Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Rest upon his pent-house lid.” 

And from that hour he sleeps no more. 
The curse has fallen upon him and upon 
his wife. To him, robed in purple and 
on a throne, the world is desolate and 
shrouded in dark shadows, like the dim, 
black Cimmerian land of Homer. He 
wanders forever, restless and accursed, 
finding no contentment, no peace. Like 
some fever-stricken wretch who rushes 
from his bed out into the night and 
traverses wood and field, seeking vainly 
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for water to cool his hot blood. He en- 
vies the peace of his victim: 
“Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave. 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well. 
‘Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further.” 


Thus Shakespeare leads these charac- 
ters through the play, restless, sleepless, 
unsatisfied, driven by frenzied dreams 
and fancies. In the battle, Macbeth 
fights not like a man, but like a fiend. 
Almost his last sentence is a malediction 
against witches. Lady Macbeth, with- 
out remorse, expressing no regret nor 


sorrow for her deed, wanders forth witha 
sleeping body while the ever-watchful and 
enduring soul is wide awake. The body 
is borne onward by a spirit too anguished 
to allow it to rest and the unconscious 
mumblings of her guilt publish the awful 
deed to the world. 

So Shakespeare wrote it; so he meant 
it. It is a tale of witchcraft; a portrayal 
of the weird superstitions of the author's 
own day. We do not believe in the 
black art but many of the patrons at the 
Globe Theatre did. To them these 
sorceries and incantations were awful 
realities. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


A TEXAS QUAIL HUNT. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


LL sportsmen love a good dog; and, 
by the same rule, all hunting dogs 
are quick to recognize a sportsman. On 
the one side there is an ever-present apt- 
itude to observe and admire indications 
of good breeding and training and indi- 
vidual traits of excellence; on the other 
hand, an apparent expression of appre- 
ciation, showing that we have stood the 
crucial test of canine criticism and have 
been found upto the standard—-whatever 
that may be. 

Two years ago, when I accepted Fred 
Schrader’s invitation to spend a week 
with him quail-shooting, it took me just 
about three seconds to get on the “good- 
side” of his brace of pointers—-though 
they had a reputation for biting “ stran- 
gers,” in which class I was unfortunately 
included. -Fred had agreed to meet me 
at the depot; but circumstances prevent- 
ed his doing so and I walked over to his 
place alone, carrying my gun and a heavy 
shell-case. The dogs met me at the gate. 
I chirruped to them as though we had 
been intimate friends from their puppy- 


hood and they acknowledged the greet- 
ing with every indication of delight. 

“Your dogs evidently know a good 
fellow when they see him.” I called to 
Fred who was leisurely approaching 
down the walk; and I was about to 
throw in a few remarks about the su- 
perior intelligence of dogs in general and 
pointers in particular, when my friend 
threw cold water on my high-faluting 
ideas by giving utterance to a bit of 
hard sense: 

“It’s the scent of that old hunting 
coat that catches them,” he said. “A good 
bird dog could wind you a quarter of a 
mile any still day. Lucky for you that 
you haven’t got your Sunday clothes on, 
for in that case your general appearance 
would have condemned you in a minute. 
You see, my dogs have got sense, and 
they won't bite a sportsman.” 

Sensible dogs, indeed, if they judged 
strangers alone by the coats they wore! 
The slander was so palpable that, I could 
not allow it to pass unchallenged ;.and so 
I dropped gun and shell case, sat flat 
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down on the edge of the walk and pro- 
ceeded to tell my new friends how much 
I was pleased with their appearance and 
how glad I was to find that my good 
opinion of them was so thoroughly re- 
ciprocated. They were big, strong- 
limbed. fellows both; white, with liver 
markings—the ideal color for dogs that 
work in thick cover—and their finely 
shaped, typical pointer heads would have 
attracted notice on the benches of the 
Westminster Club. 

“You will make fools of them dogs,” 
remarked Fred, with more force than re- 
gard for grammatical ruling; but I only 
laughed and accused him of incipient 
jealousy. If Nick and Dick were to be 
my hunting companions for a whole 
week, it was necessary that we should 
start in with a mutual spirit of good- 
fellowship and I was disposed to make 
the most of my opportunities. Dogs are 
rarely spoiled by petting, but unnecessary 
harshness will break the spirit of the best 
dog in creation. It is useless to expect 
pointer or setter to do his best if in con- 
stant terror of the lash and, in fact, the 
highest grade of work can only be looked 
for when a perfect understanding exists 
between Master and Servant; when the 
zealous four-footed hunter can turn his 
entire attention to the business in hand, 
feeling thoroughly confident that his 
efforts are appreciated at their full value. 

‘We'll hunt together most of the 
time,” remarked Fred; “for I don’t think 
the dogs work so well when they’re sin- 
gled out. If we happen to separate, you 
may lay claim to Dick—the one nearest 
all white. He is inclined to potter a 
little and I think will suit you perfectly.” 

I silently resolved to get even with 
Fred for that gratuitous reflection on my 
ability as a hunter, and actually nursed 
my resentment until the house was 
reached and I came within the circle of 
Mrs. Schrader’s benign influence; and 
then I forgot everything except that the 
dinner hour was past and that a glimpse 
of snowy table linen in the dining room 
told that my coming had been anticipated 
and that a genuine, old-fashioned South- 
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ern plantation dinner was awaiting me. 
After dinner we had a cigar on the veran- 
da, and then Fred informed me that there 
was a covey of quail in the oat stubble 
reserved for my special benefit and he 
thought that we. would have sufficient 
time to get a few of them before sun- 
down. It was then about 3 o’clock and 
the sun was beginning to swing pretty 
well to the west; but we hustled our guns 
together as rapidly as possible, took a 
pocketful of cartridges and hurried across 
the intervening cotton patch, with the 
two dogs ranging twenty or thirty yards 
in the lead. 

Suddenly Dick pointed in the cotton 
row directly before me. Nick failed to 
see him, on account of the rank vegeta- 
tion; but, as he crossed from a different 
course, caught the scent of game and 
stiffened out exactly as his mate had done 
a moment before—the two standing bare- 
ly twenty feet apart, with the object of 
their attention squarely between ‘them. 

“It’s a rabbit,” I hazarded. 

“Never!” replied Fred. “No dog of 
mine will notice fur.” And then he took 
a step forward and a fine, fat plover shot 
into the air—only to go whirling to the 
ground at the report of his Parker. 

“There’s more plover where there's 
one,” remarked Fred, sagely. ‘Let us 
cross the fence to the open prairie and 
we'll find the rest of em. There may be 
a dozen in the flight or there may be a 
thousand; but, anyway, we'll try to catch 
em while they’re here. The quail will 
keep till another day.” 

We turned squarely across the cotton 
rows, but before the fence was reached a 
brace of birds flushed wild and distanced 
the four charges of shot we sent after 
them. The prairie being finally reached, 
the dogs once more took the lead and in 


.a few minutes located game on the crest 


of a high ridge, from which we com- 
manded a splendid view of the Cross 
Timbers to the westward, while a dozen 
miles distant in the opposite direction a 
cloud of smoke marked the location of 
the city of Fort Worth. As we leisurely 
drew near the dogs, a jack-rabbit started 
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up almost beneath our feet and ran within 
a dozen yards of Dick but was not given 
a particle of notice. A moment later a 
field lark arose out of the grass and 
almost instantly thereafter a couple of 
plover followed. We grassed the two 
latter in fairly good style and, finding 
that the dogs still held their point, we 
re-loaded and walked on. For about 
three minutes we were kept busy, and 
then the birds left ug outright and the 
closest search failed to discover a single 
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the State, but applies in a measure to 
the latitude of Fort Worth, where we 
were hunting the plump and comely 
Bob White. On the morning after my 
arrival at Schrader’s we were astir long 
before daybreak and as the sun rose 
above the eastern prairies were well 
started on our way to the hunting 
grounds, with our camp outfit loaded in 
a light wagon; but before the end of the 
first mile was reached we had again run 
across unexpected game and awakened 





‘* The moment the dogs struck this patch of bushes, Dick struck the scent of game, roaded a 
few paces, and pointed—Nick backing him beautifully. 


straggler. The dogs retrieved our birds 

and we found we had in all just an even 

dozen—game enough to satisfy us for 

the present—and so, the covey of quail 

in the oat stubble was given a respite and 

we strolled leisurely back to the house. 
* * * * 


In Texas the autumnal flight of migra- 
tory birds is so great that the sportsman, 
when going abroad with dog and gun, 
need never expect to confine himself to 
any one species of game. This is par- 
ticularly true of the southern portion of 


the echoes with the reports of our choke- 
bores. As we passed through the gate 
marking the limits of Schrader’s pasture, 
we saw, in a little spread of the prairie 
creek to our right, a clump of black dots 
that could be nothing less than a flock 
of mallards and, taking advantage of the 
inequalities of the ground, were enabled 
without difficulty to approach them with- 
in easy range. A couple of raking shots 
on the water, followed. by’ two more as 
the ducks arose, brought five of the big 
green-heads to bag; and I was pleased 
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to see our pointers walk into the water 
with the calm deliberation of a brace of 
spaniels and bring the ducks ashore one 
by one. Nota word of urging was re- 
quired; but the work was executed in a 
methodical, matter-of-fact way that was 
good to look upon. One of the ducks 
was only wing-tipped and took refuge in 
the grass beyond the stream; but Dick 
found him without difficulty and swam 
across to us, holding his captive by 
the neck. 

After this incident we jogged merrily 
along for five or six miles; and then the 
edge of the Cross Timbers was reached 
and Fred announced that we would stop 
our travelling for awhile and do a little 
shooting instead. We accordingly un- 
harnessed our horses and turned them 
free to graze on the prairie; and with 
our dogs ranging along ahead started 
towards a forty-acre patch of wheat stub- 
ble nearby. About one-half of this area 
had originally been woodsland and in one 
corner there was a rocky slope which had 
proven too rough for cultivation and was 
now sparsely covered with a two years’ 
growth of post oaks and other shrubs. 
The moment the dogs struck this patch 
of bushes, Dick struck the scent of 
game, roaded a few paces and pointed, 
Nick backing him beautifully. I stepped 
forward but failed to discover anything 
until I had walked fully forty yards, when, 
with a roar, the air was suddenly alive 
with quail—coming up all around me 
and some of them so nearly from the 
grass at my heels that it almost seemed 
that I had walked directly over them. 
Fred was twenty yards to my right, but 
I was so confused at the numbers and 
sudden appearance of the birds that he 
managed to get in both barrels before I 
pulled trigger; then I covered a straight- 
away bird and at the report of my right 
barrel he wilted like a wet rag. 

Fred had three birds down and I only 
one; but the fun had only fairly com- 
menced and I felt in no wise discouraged. 
Dick brought in our birds, working as 
steadily as though retrieving was the sole 
business of his life, but his canine “side 
partner” had located a straggler in a 
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clump of grass and stood as rigid as a 
rock until I kicked the bird out of its 
covert and potted it before it was fairly 
a-wing. 

It is difficult to write entertainingly of 
a successful quail hunt; for, however de- 
lightful a succession of points, flushes 
and kills may prove to the sportsman 
engaged, there is such a monotonous 
sameness in their recital that the average 
reader will skip*over them as he would 
the scores of atrap tournament. There- 
fore, I will spare my readers the dull 
tedium of particulars and state in a few 
words that we were occupied the greater 
part of the day within the limits of that 
forty-acre stubble patch and that our 
joint kills aggregated thirty-eight birds, 
twenty-three of them rightfully belong- 
ing to the writer, though in several cases 
his claim was contested. Somehow, it 
has always been my fortune to hunt with 
people who can talk better than they can 
shoot; and when two guns are fired at 
one bird, I usually do the killing while 
the other fellow gets the game(!). 

We hunted along the edge of the 
Cross Timbers for ten or fifteen miles, 
finding birds everywhere and distributing 
our game among the farmers and ranch- 
men, who were all acquaintances of 
Fred’s and were so insistent with their 
proffers of hospitality that we had no 
occasion during our whole trip to make 
use of our camp outfit. We had origin- 
ally intended to stay out an entire week; 
but at noon on the fourth day we found 
that our stock of loaded shells was so 
nearly exhausted that we had no alterna- 
tive but to return home. I don’t know 
that either of us were sorry that this was 
the case; for it is possible to grow satia- 
ted even with sport at times, when all the 
conditions are as we found them. Our 
dogs, however, abandoned the field with 
evident reluctance; hunted zealously all 
the way back to their home; and aroused 
Fred’s ire by pointing a covey of quail 
within twenty yards of his front gate, 
when both our guus were empty and not 
a loaded shell to be found in either of 
our kits. 

Dallas, Texas. 











SENORITA. 
A Legend of the Dolores. 


By IDA CROUCH HAZLETT. 


Beautiful Land of the Titan, where Nature in passion majestic 
Hath built her impregnable fortress in battlements cleaving the sky; 
Whose towers are scaled by the whirlwinds and crowned with the snows of the ages, 
Flaunting through centuries’ sieges their evergreen standards on high. 


Land of the lights that no artist hath ever yet caught on his canvas— 
Gold of the late-delayed daydawns and purples and pinks of the eve, 
Halos around grey-capped summits and silver-robed crests of the midnight— 
Shimmering dream-worlds of color their magical mysteries weave. 


Down through thy granite-lined gorges the wild waters dash o’er the rapids, 
Breaking in thunderous music and maddening whirlpools of spray; 
Leaping in frantic abandon the foaming cascades, to the levels 
Where, deep in the womb of the cajion, they pant to be born to the day. 


Dolores, thou saddest and deepest and weirdest of mountain-born rivers, 
Bearing within thy dark bosom the secrets of days that are past; 
Of Indian maiden and chieftain and Spanish Sefiora and Seftor 
When here by thy swift waves they wandered, this is of legends thy last. 
x * * * * * * 


Sefiorita—the wind lost its magic when it met the coy glance of your dark eyes; 
The wild rose that bent to the river was pale by the bloom of your cheek; 

The wind was betrayed of its witchcraft when it toyed with your raven-black tresses; 
Your mouth was a burst of enchantment a lover would tremblingly seek. 


O was it the name of a lover I breathed with thine own, Sefiorita ? 

The waters shrink back by the willows and pause in their ominous flow. 
They shudder to voice the dark story of love and of wrong, Sefiorita, 

And sad is their song as they murmur the tale of your love and your woe. 


Your lover was not of your people; you scorned with the pride of a princess 
The olive-hued youths of the Southland who bowed at the shrine of your heart. 
But when the fair, merry-eyed stranger spoke softly and whispered your praises, 
You yielded the wealth of your being with joy to his sweet-pleaded art. 


Oh, sweet was your dream, Sefiorita, to love and be loved on forever; 
To drain the rich nectar of loving and die in the swoon of its bliss. 

And swift was the golden dream shattered, “ Farewell, Sefiorita,” he murmured, 
And bent to the ripe lips uplifted to press a last fond, parting kiss. 


But little knew he of the fierce blood that stirred the dark race of your fathers. 
To die for a love—shat were easy; to live and be scorned were unknown.— 
Flashed forth from your heart the stiletto aud, ere he could shrink, was the deed done: 
Dolores, the sorrowful river, flowed over his grave with a moan. 


Then out of your soul passed forever the beauty of life and of living, 
You welcomed th edark flowing waters and reached out your arms to their grave. 
The rosy lights died from the mountains; the winds in the cafion were voiceless ; 
And mournful the sob of the river that pulsed through its grief-stricken wave. 


Rico, Colorado. 











A TRIP TO MONHEGAN, 


OFF THE COAST OF MAINE. 


By E. FOLSOM BAKER. 


tg was way back in the fifties, and I was 

dozing over Storey’s “Pleadings in 
Equity” in the back office of William 
Pitt Fessenden (afterwards United States 
Senator and Secretary of the Treasury) 
in Portland, Maine, when I heard a famil- 
iar voice speaking my name and imme- 
diately my old college chum entered the 
room. He hadcome from the interior of 
New York State for a change of scene 
and a bit of sea air. Poor fellow! he is 


at present a Bank President in Minnesota‘ 


and gets but little of it now! 

In those days Portland had an exten- 
sive business with fishermen, andia large 
West India trade. Her docks were then 
crowded with ships and barques and 
brigs, whose graceful tapering spars we 
boys could always distinguish from those 
of any foreign vessel that might be in port. 

In the early spring the fishermen came 
with their fishing smacks from all the 
islands along the coast, and took in their 
supplies of provisions, salt and fishing 
tackle, before going to “The Banks”; 
and the next fall or winter would bring 
back their catch of cod, hake, haddock, 
and polloch to sell. Frequently they 
would also bring lime from Thomaston 
and lumber from Bangor. 

The salt fish was carried on hand- 
barrows from the vesse] into the store- 
house and carefully piled, and afterwards 
re-piled every few weeks, until ready to 
be shipped to the West Indies ; the same 
vessels bringing back a return cargo of 
hogsheads of molasses and great rough 
oblong boxes of brown sugar. These 
boxes were nailed all around, strapped 
at each end with rawhide and would 
weigh several hundred pounds. This 
trade has, I believe, entirely ceased. 
The long two-wheeled trucks (with three 
or four horses tandem), on which four 


hogsheads could be carried, have also 
passed out of use. 

My father dealt heavily in this sort of 
merchandise and knew every skipper 
who came into port. We, therefore, took 
counsel with him that evening. He ad- 
vised us to go to Monhegan—an island 
lying sixteen miles away from the main- 
land and about sixty miles’ sail from 
Portland. “Captain Davis, who is the 
chief man on the island, is here with his 
schooner,” he said; “and goes back to- 
morrow or the next day; and you can 
sail down with him and board at his 
house while you are there.” 

So in the morning it was arranged 
with Captain Davis that we should go 
with him on his return home and make 
our abode at his house while we were 
on the island. 

We got off early the next morning; 
sailed out of the beautiful harbor of Port- 
land—called Casco Bay ; passed between 
the two islands at its entrance—called 
then Hog Island and Bangs’ Island— 
and then out on the ocean and down 
the coast among the numerous islands, 
until, a little before sundown, we ran into 
the harbor at Monhegan and went ashore. 

Over against Monhegan is a small isl- 
and of rock with scarcely any vegeta- 
tion on it and running parallel with one 
side of Monhegan for several hundred 
yards—forming a harbor or bay about 
fifteen rods in width, one end of which is 
open to the ocean and the other closed 
by this rocky formation, with only a very 
narrow gut or channel cutting it off from 
the larger island. 

The water in this bay is about thirty 
feet deep, with a bottom of white sand. 
It forms a vast aquarium, in which you 
can see thousands of fishes of many 
kinds swimming about. In fact, the wa- 
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ter seemed crowded with fishes. There 
were at the time of which I am writing 
three or four small houses on the island, 
occupied by fishermen and their families 
—among whom our Captain Davis was 
JSacile princeps. 

The larger portion of the island 
(which cannot contain altogether more 
than three or four hundred acres, if it 
be so large) was covered with woods, in 
which were wild pigeons, grouse and 
hares. Its sides were high and rocky, 
with bluff shores and deep water. 

During the mackerel season the har- 
bor was a resort for mackerel schooners, 
which lay at anchor while the crews went 
out every night with small boats to set 
their nets—some of which were a mile 
long; coming back in the morning with 
their “catch” of mackerel and spending 
the day in cleaning them and packing 
them with salt in barrels as well as 
spreading out their nets to dry. Some- 
times a whale “finds his pastime” in 
going through a net, which occasions 
great loss to its owners. One night a 
sword-fish got tangled up in a net and 
was found dead in it in the morning. 
He was brought to the island and all the 
families had what they wanted of him to 
eat. What was left was cut up and salted 
and filled more than two barrels. He 
was ten feet in length. We had a steak 
from him broiled, and it was very good— 
much like halibut, but richer. We had, 
of course, fresh mackerel as often as we 
wished—big, fat, juicy ones. We, how- 
ever, never tired of the cunner or sea- 
perch, which is one of the very best sea 
fishes for a pan-fish. Take him fresh from 
the water and dress him—stripping off 
the skin—and then fry him with a slice 
of salt pork or a bit of bacon, and to my 
taste no other fish compares favorably 
with him for breakfast. The meat is 
white, firm and juicy, and sweet as only 
a fish that has lived in deep salt water 
can be. : 

In the little gut or channel at one end 
of the harbor was a dock, and there the 
cunners used to congregate. We used 
to take a bushel basket with a rope tied 
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to each handle, a stone in the bottom to 
sink it and the cleanings of mackerel for 
bait and lower it into the water. Before 
it was six feet below the surface it would 
be filled with cunners, all with their heads 
pointed down—struggling to get the bait. 
Then we would pull it up quickly, cap- 
turing two or three dozen of them; from 
which we would select three or four of 
the largest ones for our breakfast and put 
the others back into the water. So soon 
thereafter were they on our plates that 
one would almost expect to see them flop! 

One day my friend and I rowed across 
the harbor to explore the rocky island 
which we called “St. Helena.” Captain 
Davis had told us about some strange 
characters cut in the face of a rock, 
which no one had been able to decipher; 
but which some wise men had supposed 
were made by the Northmen, who are 
said to have visited this Continent before 
Christopher Columbus. We readily 
found them, and they were very curious. 
I was at considerable pains and much la- 
bor in making drawings of them, which I 
sent to some friends in England; and 
in due time learned, to my disgust, that 
a copy 7” plaster of these same characters 
was in the Royal Museum in London. 
My friend suggested that in his opinion 
Captain Kidd had made them; and after 
making certain calculations from them by 
triangulation and other modes of guess- 
ing, he proposed that I should commence 
digging at a certain spot which he desig- 
nated as the probable location of the 
treasures. After digging for a very short 
time with a pointed stick, I turned up a 
gold coin—which my facetious friend 
had buried there while I was looking for 
a stick! 

One evening Captain Davis gave us a 
description of the battle between the 
American brig -xterprise and the British 
brig Boxer, which took place just-off this 
island, on the Fifth of September, 1813, 
and which he had witnessed. He said 
the surgeon of the Boxer had come ashore 
in a boat with one or two mén, to shoot 
wild pigeons. The surgeon had seen 
the Enterprise approaching the British 
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brig and he hastened to get to his boat 
and go on board. The islanders had,, 
however, spied her some time before and 
had removed his boat, so that he could 
not find it. He begged them and offered 
them money to put him on board the 
Boxer, but they refused; and he was com- 
pelled to look on with them and witness 
the fight and see the Boxer captured after 
her commander, the brave Captain Blyth, 
had been killed, together with forty-six 
of his men; while on the Enterprise not 
one was killed, although her commander, 
Burrows, died of his wounds the next 
morning. The captured vessel was taken 
to Portland the next day, accompanied 
by the Zxnterprise, and their two brave 
Captains were burried side by side in 
the old cemetery by the sea. Of this 
event, Longfellow wrote in his poem “My 
Lost Youth”—with poetic license as to 
localities : 
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AFIELD. 
“‘ I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide; 
And the dead Captains as they lay 
In their graves o’er-looking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died.” 

Early one Sunday morning we saw five 
whales sporting and spouting in the very 
spot which the captain had pointed out to 
us as about where this naval fight had 
taken place. A day or two after a whal- 
ing schooner anchored in our harbor; 
and we learned that it was not uncom- 
mon for whales to be seen and captured 
in these waters. 

Two weeks had passed quickly on this 
resourceful island, when we bade farewell 
to it and to its simple and hospitable peo- 
ple, and took a small sail-boat to the 
nearest land, sixteen miles away; and 
thence journeyed by stage-coach to Port- 
land. 


Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 


TOLEDO BLADES AND OTHERS. 


“TI have another weapon in this chamber— 
It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper ;— 
A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier’s thigh.” 
—Othello, Act. V., Scene 2. 





Half a hundred centuries ago the 
Egyptians gave to the sword its name. 
Since those old days the history of the 
trenchant blade, stained with blood and 
defaced by the scars of battle though it 
is, holds much of the glory, the poetry 
and the chivalry of the cruel game of 
war. A friend whose fidelity never wa- 
vered and whose power never failed, it is 
not surprising that men endowed it not 
only with human attributes, but with the 
might and majesty of the gods them- 
selves. The old legends abound in tales 
of its magical powers. How the divine 
armorers strove continually to excel some 
rival in the forging of a blade of a tem- 
per so delicate that it might cut a thread 
with the same ease with which it struck 
a head from the body or hewed through 
heavy metal armor, was a favorite subject 
of the old Teutonic and Viking tales. 


The Italian cities produced some excel- 
lent swords. The smiths of Milan and 
Florence forged blades of exquisite tem- 
per, to which they applied tasteful decor- 
ations. Benvenuto Cellini made many a 
noble masterpiece in the enduring steel 
and Andrea Ferrara (whose swords were 
in high favor in England and Scotland) 
has left his signature on some weapons 
of rare workmanship. There were cele- 
brated sword-cutlers in France—the arm- 
orers of Bordeaux being especially 
notable. 

Our charming friend Mary Stuart 
McKinney, in an article in the March 
Saint Nicholas, tells us that the Spanish 
towns were celebrated throughout the 
civilized world for the excellence of their 
swords, and among them all Toledo stood 
unrivalled for the temper of her steel. 
The Toledo blade, famous in song and 
story, was so keen, so flexible, and withal 
so strong, that its fineness became pro- 
verbial. When the Moors overran Spain 
in the ninth century, they were already 
masters of many of the arts and especially 














MORE ABOUT THE KOLA NUT. 


were they adepts in the working of metal. 
Their swords were highly valued for 
their delicate temper and their special 
decoration (which we still call Damascen- 
ing) was also justly prized. It was from 
these conquerors that the Spaniards 
learned much of their skill in forging and 


tempering steel. And that the complete- 


ness of the noblest weapon men ever 
made should not be marred by the lack 
of any element, natural or artificial, the 
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fairy godmother, Nature, contributed one 


more gift. On the banks of the Tagus 
there is an abundance of fine sand. In 
the process of forging, the metal is taken 
white-hot from the furnace and is sub- 
jected to-a cooling process. It was to 
the peculiar properties of this white Ta- 
gus sand, in which the cooling blade was 
buried, that the Toledo swords owed 
their unequalled hardness and marvell- 
ous flexibility. 


MORE ABOUT THE KOLA NOT. 


By GEORGE THOMAS 


INCE the publication of my article 
on the Kola Nut in the September 
number of Sports AFIELD, I have re- 
ceived a number of communications from 
those interested in athletics, particularly 
from men connected with schools and 
athletic associztions, enquiring as to the 
advisability of the use of the drug. 
While I admitted in my article in Sep- 
tember that the claims for Kola (that it 
could be used as a powerful stimulant 
without injury) might be correct, and 
that the experiments proved its action to 
be indicative of less injury than other 
drugs of its class, I did not wish to con- 
vey the idea that I would advise the use 
of the drug. It is true that Kola has 
been used for hundreds of years but it 
has only been in very recent times that it 
has been handled by people of any intel- 
ligence. The pioneers in its use were 
the members of the Alpine Club of Lon- 
don and after several years they claim for 
it that no injury direct or indirect can be 
traced to it. The Alpine Club is, how- 
ever, made up of men, very few of whom 
are members of the medical profession, 
and perhaps none have given it further 
thought than its action as a stimulant 
and none have made it a matter of study 
and thought. The physician who has done 
as much as any one in America and who 
has been peculiarly situated for the fa- 
vorable study and experiment is Doctor 
Woodruff of the United States Army and 
to him I am indebted for additional in- 
formation on the subject. We are not 
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able at the present time to say that there 
does not exist in Kola an active principle 
as injurious as that of cocaine; for of 
the derivative, Kolanin, we know almost 


nothing. The caffein present would have 


little or no effect, as it is present only to 
a little larger per cent than in coffee. 
The fact that the use of Kola is followed 
by no period of depression and that the 
bodily waste under its use is compara- 
tively small, are points which would seem 
to be in its favor and in which it differs 
from other stimulating drugs. The 
claims made for coca in days past should 
be borne in mind in considering any new 
stimulating drugs. Finally we should re- 
member that should the drug be prac- 
tically harmless and a powerful stimu- 
lant, it is necessary to allow an equiva- 
lent amount of rest for all exertion made 
under its influence, or it could with abso- 
lutely not harmful principles be the 
source of exhaustion and injury. To 
those interested in military schools who 
have written me on the subject, I should 
say that it would be unpardonable to 
sanction its use among younger boys and 
to all who have enquired I would advise 
a little patience until chemists and clini- 
cians have put the drug toa thorough 
test. The preparations now on the mar- 
ket are as a rule of little or no value— 
the best ones being solutions with wines 
of various kinds and nothing is necessary 
from me on the additional stimulation 
of alcohol. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











MY FIRST HOLD-UP. 


By DAN DE FOE. 


LEARNED all about it afterward; 

but you can see as plainly as I can, 
that, for a time, the conduct of some of 
those concerned was inexplicable—worse 
than that—it carried with it the snaky 
thrill that furrows up the spine when one 
finds himself alone for the first time with 
an unconfined maniac or discovers that 
he is in bed with a tarantula. Al Bailey, 
the stage driver, related his part of it to 
me; and for the truth of my part of it I 
can vouch, for the simple reason that I 
was there. 

Al was as trusty a driver as ever held 
ribbons over six. He had a way of hold- 
ing his wheelers in hand, keeping his swing 
span neatly in the collar, “throwing silk”’ 
at his leaders and rounding up to hotel 
or post-office at a ruttling gallop that 
many could imitate, but few could equal. 
But he had one grievous fault, it pains 
me to say, and it is of that I complain. 

My best information and belief, as the 
lawyers say, is that Al is yet alive and is 
somewhere in Montana. If so, he will 
not deny that in 1887 his run was between 
Granite and Aspen and that there were 
people who openly declared that he was, 
at that time, the most persistent and 
painstaking liar on the entire route. Be 
that as it may, I shall tell nothing con- 
cerning this matter except what he him- 
self admitted. 

It was a bright day in September. 
The valleys were hazy and warm ; the air 
on the mountain passes cool and bracing. 
With his usual load. of passengers, male 

.and female, Al bad left behind the placer 
diggings on the Arkansaw; had passed 
and pointed out the beauties of the mag- 
nificent Twin Lakes. He had changed 
horses and started up the long, steep 
grades that lead to the summit of Inde- 
pendence Pass, when he was brought to 
a stand-still by the voice of a passenger 
from the inside: 


“Is dere room for a lady passenger 
oud dere?” 

Al hesitated, but only for a moment: 
“Plenty of room,” he answered, “if she 
wants to set up hyar between me and the 
guard.” 

“Vell, she says she been zea-zick ridin’ 
inside,” replied the first voice (which Al 
recognized as that ofa jolly Jew who had 
taken passage with him in the morning), 


‘and would like to ride any place 
outside.” 
The guard, a determined-loooking 


man of fifty with grey eyes and iron-grey 
beard, placed his short shot-gun upon the 
top of the coach, swung himself to the 
ground and assisted the lady out of the 
coach and into the wide seat between 
himself and the driver. 

“ Off it won’t make it top-heaffy, I 
pelieve I will rite on top too,” suggested 
the little Jew—his head poked appeal- 
ingly out between the curtains. 

“Climb right up,” said Al, with all the 
assurance and suavity of an usher ina 
baseball grand stand. ‘* The road is 
plumb level, an’, if they wasn’t, I can 
drive you wherever the trees is cut out. 
Git up there any place.” 

Everything was now satisfactory. The 
lady passenger was profuse with her 
thanks; the little Jew was urbane and en- 
tertaining ; and those inside, as well as 
those without, were for a time absorbed in 
discovering and pointing out the beauties 
of the surrounding scenes. 

At the summit of the Pass the driver 
graciously stopped the vehicle, that all 
might, for a few short moments, look and 
realize that they were on the Continental 
Divide, where the waters behind them, 
through tortuous beds, sought the stormy 
bosom of the Atlantic; while those in 
front were destined to find rest, at length, 
in the placid depths of the Pacific. 
Above were fields of barren rock, flanked 
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by beds of snow. Forests of dark green 
pine and spruce trees, fringed with aspen 
groves, yellow with the first faint touch 
of September frosts, stretched down the 
mountain sides; while far below gleamed 
the sunlit valleys, where cloud-shadows 
drifted lazily athwart the yellow fields 
and on over the low hills that were 
dotted with the pifion and the cedar. 

The sight was'a grand one and when 
the imponderable old vehicle was again 
under way, peaks, parks, cliffs and caifi- 
ons were the sole topic of conversation. 
And it was this that got our voyageurs 
into trouble. 

Speaking of cajions, reminded Al of 
the innumerable stage robberies in which 
he had figured ; and the lady on the out- 
side and the Jew and the two lady 
passengers and the others on the inside— 
each and all—insisted upon a recital of at 
least one or two of the most thrilling ot 
his experiences with those dreadful men 
of the road. Al reluctantly (?) and with 
becoming modesty complied. While the 
guard chewed his tobacco and smiled 
grimly and the passengers craned their 
necks between the curtains to catch his 
words above the lumbering of the coach, 
that cold-blooded and unfeeling driver 
proceeded to regale those people with 
stories of stage robberies and. hold-ups, 
all interesting, thrilling and _blood- 
curdling and—as far as he was concerned 
—also all imaginary. 

In one of his exploits the guard had 
been shot dead off the boot, he said, 
and he had received a charge of shot, 
which he yet carried, in his shoulder. 
In another, they had a pitched battle 
with the free booters, in which all their 
horses had been killed and several pas- 
sengers, badly wounded, had been com- 
pelled to walk ten miles to the next 
station. . In yet another he himself had 
escaped to the forest with the express 
box—*“ But,” he added," I'll never do the 
like again, ’cause it ain’t right; it made 
the road agents so mad that they 
marched every passenger I had out in 
line and shot them in cold blood.” 

It was in such a frame of mind as 
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these narratives would naturally excite 
that Al started down a long grade and 
carried those pale and dejected people to 
the head of a long cajion, dark, heavily 
wooded and forbidding. 


II. 


Wesley, Ed and I were three harm- 
less and happy hunters returning from 
a month’s tour in and about the precincts 
of the White River Ute Indian Reserva- 
tion. During that short and ecstatic 
month we had lived like the nomads with 
whom we were associated, We had 
hunted, lolled about camp, fished, washed 
our hands and faces occasionally—but 
shaved not at ail. We were tall fellows; 
I, being only six feet one, was the shortest 
ofthe three. For comfort and economy 
we wore broad white hats, blue shirts, 
high top boots and overalls held in place 


‘by a broad belt always well filled with 


cartridges. To describe our appearance, 
no other expression will answer the pur- 
pose as well as simply to say we looked 
tough. 

Our equipdge was a strong spring 
wagon drawn by the slowest span of 
mules on earth; and our load nothing 
more dangerous than the usual camping 
outfit with the addition of a couple of 
bear skins and a quantity of jerked 
venison. 

Between Aspen and the summit of 
Independence Pass, as all know who have 
ever been over the road, there are grades. 
cut into the sides of the mountain on 
which, frequently for long distances, 
thereis not room for vehicles to pass; and 
in such places it is often a saving of time 
and temper for one or two of a party to 
walk some distance ahead of their 
vehicle to warn oncoming teamsters that 
there is a “wagon behind,” that they may 
look out for a place on which to pass. 

It was on such a grade as this, wind- 
ing through a heavily wooded cajfion, - 
that Ed and I, rifle in hand, started ahead 
of the team to look out for down- 
coming wagons. We trudgéd: ahead, 
fearlessly and innocently, for half a mile, 
when the boisterous chuckling ofa coach, 
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distinctly heard, was followed by a Con- 
cord and six, bursting into view from 
behind a majestic cliff whose base walled 
the roadside and whose summit towered 
into the sky. 

The whole farce was enacted in thirty 
briefseconds of time. I had barely time 
to throw up one hand with a warning 
gesture, when the driver with one foot 
clamped on his brake and with a hercu- 
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terror (and to ours) by yelling to us, to 
the guard and to those inside: “For 
Gott’s sake, gentlemen, dcn’t shoot; ve 
von't resist!” ‘Don’t shoot, guard, it 
ain’d nouse!” ‘“ Come ond uf dot coach 
and keep your hands up, odervays ve'll 
all pe murdered.” 

These invocations, added tothe driver's 
numerous efforts to quiet his team and 
the efforts of the guard to revive the 





“The driver, with a herculean pull on the lines and a yell of ‘Whoa!’ into which he put his whole 
soul, stopped those six horses haunches down.” 





lean pull on the lines anda yell of “Whoa!” 
into which he put his whole soul, 
stopped those six horses haunches down. 

When the guard showed a disposition 
toshoot,I wasstartled. Butwhen the lady 
sitting between him andthe driver showed 
a disposition to faint, I sincerely thanked 
her; for the man dropped his gun and 
caught her in his arms just in time to 
prevent her from falling off the “boot.” 

The Jew on top was adding to their 


fainting woman—all mingled with screams 
from the women and excited queries 
from the men inside—were what pre- 
vented me from launching forth the ex- 
planation I was dying to make. 

I had never held up a coach before and 
the sce:ne was too stirring for a man of 
quiet habits to enjoy—or even to witness 
and expérience cooliy and composedly. 
Ed was the first to get in a word of ex- 
planation. Said he: 
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“When you get through with your 
racket, we wanted to tell you that there’s 
a wagon just behind us on the narrowest 
part of the grade.” 

The guard looked unutterable things 
butsaidnothing. From the movement of 
the driver’s lips I surmised that he was 
swearing. The women on the inside 
laughed hysterically, while the Jew on 
top settled back as though a ton’s weight 
had rested upon his shoulders, and said 
to himself: 

‘Vell, py Gott!” 

When Al Bailey, the driver, recognized 
me—knowing full well that it was his 
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FROM A CAMPER’S 


HAT iT 1s AND WuHereE.— In 

a previous number I have made 
a few observations upon things noticed 
in a camping trip in Middle Park, and it 
has since occurred to me that many of 
Sports AFIELD’s readers may ask the 
meaning of the name, and to what locality 
it is applied.. The word Park, as applied 
to a section of mountainous country, is 
used in its original meaning of a floor, 
and generally and correctly should desig- 
nate a flat valley in the heart of the 
mountains. This is not always the case, 
and what is called the Middle Park is 
broken throughout its entire extent by 
water courses, hogbacks, buttes and 
mountains that only can be depreciated 
by comparison with the towering peaks 
about them. A birds-eye view of the 
Park might give the pioneer the impres- 
sion that a nearly flat country lay at the 
base of the pass in which he stood; but 
this idea would vanish as soon as he be- 
gan to cross its deceptive expanse. In 
plain sight of Denver are mountains from 
whose summits it might be possible for 
a man to descend on snowshoes to the 
Park in half an hour, though it may never 
have been done. From the top of Long’s 





lies to those innocent passengers that 
caused all the trouble—he immediately 
sought to shift the blame upon me. Said 
he: 

“For God’s sake, Dan, never, NEVER 
stop a coach load of passengers in a 
place like this.” 

I started to apologize; but the Jew, in 
the kindness of his heart, interrupted me. 
Said he: 

“Don’d mention it, my kind frient. 
Everyding vas all right; and ven you poys 
come to my store in St. Joe, py Gott, I 
make you a bresent of a pair of gloves.” 

Rifle, Colorado. 


MIDDLE PARK. 


POINT OF VIEW. 


Peak (and the peak is the most promin- 
ent of landmarks in the sight of Denver) 
it is but nine miles to the Forks of the 
Grand; but to reach this point our party 
was obliged to travel 110 miles with the 
thickest-skinned mules that ever scorned 
the crack ofa whip. Occasionally some- 
one invades the Park with a wheel. The 
trip is one that only the strongest riders 
should try, and ladies, never. 
* 
* * 

THE SuMMER REsIDENTs.—In Aug- 
ust and even earlier, you will find in the 
Park as fine and well-assorted a collec- 
tion of hoboes as the scanty resources of 
Colorado (in the matter of hoboes) can 
afford. A few days after reaching the 
forks we found below us a camp of ten 
or a dozen men, with a $12.00 horse and 
buggy carrying their flour and potatoes, 
and without a scrap of canvas to keep 
off rain. They had only willow poles for 
fishing and a couple of guns and about 
enough blanketing altogether to make a 
single bunk. The same evening a smart 
shower fell for half an hour :and after- 
wards it turned to frost.—In fact, it is 
safe to say that at that elevation (8,000 
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feet) every other summer night is likely 
to bring a freeze. It is not to be under- 
stood that all the roughly-dressed visitors 
are hoboes; for there are many parties 
of working men who make good neigh- 
bors—though at the first glance they 
would invite distrust. It is a peor place 
to judge a man by his clothes. 


* 
* ok 


THE BUTCHER AND THE Bear.—There 
were seven in our party—the Real-Es- 
tate Man, the Publisher, the Doctor and 
the Banker, the two Mules and the Dog; 
and many of our discoveries were owed 
to the various inclinations of the different 
ones. On the first night of camping at 
the Forks, the Publisher (who had the 
most intelligent and consistent dread of 
work) made an excursion with the object 
of investigating a little camp a hundred 
rods away, and at the same time avoid- 
ing any danger of having to rustle for 
wood. He found a party of three from 
Denver—a’‘ butcher, a tinsmith and a 
candy maker—who had a white horse 
and a small buggy and who had been 
outa month. The butcher was a man of 
250 pounds, but not too big to be scared. 
A few days before they had all fished up 
the North Fork a mile or so beyond the 
cafion, and the butcher was quite a dis- 
tance in advance, when he came upon 
what he thought at first was a small 
black pig, a little way below a bunch of 
brush and trees. «cle was just beginning 
to realize that it was a bear and that it 
wasn’t much to be afraid of, wien it 
grunted or bawled—he couldn’t remem- 
ber which—and through the bushes 
came the Mother of all the Bears—a 
monster that he swore was as big as a 
cow. When he had been headed off by 
the rest of his party, he was breathless 
for a quarter of an hour, and it is safe to 
say that he would have dropped dead if 
the bear had followed him. His rod 
was lost and he would never have seen it 
again if the tinsmith had not gone ‘to 
fetch it. Many who have never seen a 
bear where it had a chance to fight will 
smile at the butcher’s cowardice; but 
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there is many a man with a missing arm 
or a chewed-up leg who would have done 
better to have shouldered his mountain 
cannon and followed his example. There 
are some men who can tackle a bear with 
little danger; but it is nota safe thing to 
do alone—and it is a fact,that it is not 
often done. A deviation of your shot or 
the sticking of a shell or even the lack of 
a favorable chance to sprint, may cost 
your life. Ifthe bears had the printing 
of a paper, for instance, Zhe Silver-Tip’s 
Weekly or The Grizsly’s Mail, there 
would be some mighty interesting read- 
ing for those who have only read the tales 
of those who lived to tell them. There 
is a whole lot of dead men that only the 
bears can account for. 


* 
* * 


A Rea OLp-FAsHIioneD Mute.—The 
off mule, whose soprano was first to dis- 
turb the two lazy men, tke Doctor and 
the Publisher, was not short on brains, 
and always appeared to be “laying” for 
somebody or other. It came into the 
head of Dobe, the dog (after the mule 
had felt around after him once or twice 
with her hind-feet), that she was not as. 
friendly as she ought to be and he 
chewed his fish-bones out of her reach 
from thattime on. But “all things come 
to him that waits,” and on the second day 
we concluded to ford the Forks on the 
mules, and to fish, for a change, on the 
other side. For a few trips the scheme 
worked well; and on the second morn- 
ing after, being seated on the wall-eyed 
mule with the Publisher, I remarked that 
I didn’t feel as nervous about riding 
across on the slippery stones. The water 
was up to the neck of the mule in the 
deepest part, and my companion was un- 
wise enough to say that he never had 
learned to swim, and would’nt trust the 
blamed mule, anyway. Perhaps the mule 
didn’t care what he said, and didn’t even 
understand; but at-night, on our return 
trip, and when we had reached the deep- 
est and the swiftest part, she began to. 
slide about among the rocks and. finally 
sat herself down and dumped us into the 
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stream, 
the bank that rolled on the ground and 
held his. ribs and laughed till we wanted 
to kick him; but before we gained the 
shore we had concluded to laugh our- 
selves, and probably the mule had more 


There was one of the party on 


fun than all the rest of us. At any rate, 
she evened up for a good deal of the 
whacking and abuse we had given her on 
the mountain roads. 


* 
a * 


FEEDING THE Doc.—When we left 
home the dog Dobe had one of the most 
fastidious of appetites and turned up his 
nose at anything but meat and mush. 
He became sore-footed when one day 
out, being only a pup, and was pretty 
near as lazy as our Lazy Man by the time 
we struck the Forks. The first day he 
was too lazy to eat and on the second day 


MAINE 


Notes on Her Woods and Water 


The season closing with the last day 
of the year 1895 has been the best hunt- 
ing season ever known in Maine. A fair 
estimate of the large game killed in the 
State during the open season is 4,000 
deer, 150 moose and 125 caribou; 
though, of course, anything like a correct 
estimate is impossible. The above figures 
" have been obtained through many care- 
ful enquiries from those well posted in 
all parts of the State where game has 
been shot and are agreed upon as as ac- 
curate as they can be made. Of deer 
there have been unlimited numbers in 
the woods, more than in any previous 
season, and in many localities they have 
been bolder than usual; so that hunters 
have had, as a rule, little difficulty in 
shooting the two animals allowed them 
by law. Deer are increasing very rapidly 
under the present laws, which are obeyed 
by the sportsmen; though there is no 
doubt but there is a great amount of il- 
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there was little in sight for him. At last 
he followed us to the water, where we 
went to clean the trout, and, before we 
were familiar with his new scheme, had 
eaten several of the fish and was ready for 
the rest. After that he lived mostly on 
the parts of the fish that we couldn’t eat 
ourselves and that have to be removed 
before a fish is fit to cook. It would not 
be polite to describe his food any more 
definitely. I had read of the Esquimaux 
dog being fed on raw fish, and always 
thought they must be starved to eat it. 
Before he came home, and when the fish 
were scarce, our young friend Dobe was 
seen sneaking into the grass by the 
river's side and catching and swallowing 
the little frogs that were numerous every- 
where at the water's edge. 


Denver, Colo, CHARLES F, ALLEN. 
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Folk. 


legal killing in the territory far from set- 
tlements of any size, where the wardens 
are seldom if ever found. 
* ¥ cd 

The trouble can hardly be said to be 
that the wardens neglect their duty; for, 
as a rule, they are hard and conscientious 
workers, doing all in their power to en- 
force the law. The trouble is there are 
not nearly wardens enough for the vast 
territory they are expected to cover. 
They cannot be in a hundred places at a 
time; so the poacher has ample oppor- 
tunity to get in his work. It is claimed, 
and doubtless with good reason, that in 
many of the lumbering camps the men 
live on wild meat, and fresh meat at that, 
all winter long—killing it as fast as they 
need it. This is certainly a deplorable 
state of affairs but I do not see how it can 
be prevented under the existing condi- 
tions. The present law allows an indi- 
vidual to shoot two deer, one caribou and 
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one bull moose between the first days of 
October and January, and no more. 
Everybody is satisfied that, with this law 
fully enforced, all three animals would 
increase rapidly and that the supply of 
big game would never be exhausted. 
What is wanted is not more law, but 
more punishment of the law-breakers and 
better enforcement of the law. The 
number of sportsmen has been much 
larger this year than in any previous sea- 
son. But, in spite of all this, deer are 
very rapidly increasing, while moose and 
caribou are slightly,and only slightly, on 
the increase. 
* ° * 

A good many moose are killed in this 
State near the Canadian border by Can- 
adians who are after the hide, which they 
use for making moccasins and boots as 
well as for the thongs in snow shoes. 
This style of poaching is carried on 
mostly in the latter part of the winter, and 
it is said that the cows and calves are 
killed as well as the bulls. 

* ¥s * 

The largest moose ever killed in Maine 
was shot in the Machias Region by Col. 
A. A. Barker of Newport, R. I., recently. 
The animal actually weighed 1,300 
pounds, and was larger than those fre- 
quently heard of with anestimated weight 
of 1,600 or 1,800 pounds. Its antlers 
were smaller than those of a moose killed 
by Mr. T. D. M. Cardeza at Chesuncook 
Lake, which had a spread of 62 inches, 
the largest ever heard of in Maine— 
newspaper reports of antlers with a spread 
of nine feet to the cofitrary, notwithstand- 
ing. Accounts of monster moose have 
been greatly overdrawn this year but 
these are the facts. 

* 
+ x 

During the season several albinos of 
different kinds were killed. A Mr. Sar- 
gent of Grafton shot a large snow-white 
moose on the north side of Mount Sad- 
dleback. Two brothers named Williams 
got a pure white deer over in the eastern 
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part of the State early in the season, and 
Mr. C. A. Sprague of Foxcroft got one 
nearly white, though it had some spots. 
In the way o/ a little variety a perfectly 
black deer was recently shot in the town 
of Rumford. A white fox anda white 
partridge, as well as a white hedge-hog, 
have also been shot. 

* 

* * 

There is every reason to think that the 
fishing season of '96 will be one of the 
best ever known in Maine. The hotels 
at the leading lake resorts have already 
engaged many of their best rooms; some 
of them for the season and others for 
shorter periods. The accommodations 
were found to be insufficient last season 
and they are now being enlarged to meet 
the demand. At Rangeley the Rangeley 
Lake House has been enlarged to double 
its former capacity, making it one of the 
largest hotels in the State as well as one of 
the best known. At Haines’ Landing the 
Mountain View House has been doubled 
in size, while the stable has been more 
than doubled. At Carrabassett (a sta- 
tion of the Kingfield and Dead River 
Railroad,on the Carrabassett River—one 
of the best trout streams in the State) a 
large hotel is nearly completed and will 
be ready for occupancy when the fishing 
season opens on the first of May. Mr. 
I. W. Greene of Coplin, proprietor of the 
Eustis and Dead River Stage Lines, who 
has for many years accommodated a few 
sportsmen on his farm in Coplin, has 
found such a demand for accommoda- 
tions as to render his farmhouse far too 
small and is erecting a commodious hotel 
close beside it. The largest trout caught 
in Maine waters in 1895 was a laker 
taken in Clear Water Pond, located in 
the towns of Farmington and Industry, 
by Mr. Charles E. Wheeler of Farming- 
ton, manufacturer of the well-known 
Wheeler split bamboo fly and bass rods 
and Wheeler’s folding net. The fish was 
34 inches long and weighed 1634 Ibs. 

H. L. Goopwin (“ Winchester”). 

Phillips, Maine. 











BILL SKIDS OF KAINTUCK. 






By H. GIOVANNOLI. 


46 AS,” said old Pap Thompson; 

“T’ve allers noticed somehow 
thet fishin’ an’ huntin’ purty much all 
the time makes some men mighty triflin’- 
like an’ sorter sot in their ways. Now, 
there is Bill Skids—you know Bill? 
What? Don’t know Bill Skids— Bill 
Skids ez kin ketch mo’ fish in a day an’ 
kill mo’ squir’ls then eny man you ever 
seed anywhar in Kaintuck? Waal, I'll 
be goshdarn, boy, you oughter knowed 


Bill. 


“*You're right, Pap, thet water is tuo 
muddy fur fishin’.’ 

“He did, b’ gosh. But don’t be 
snatched, boys. Waal, come see me 
ag'in some time an’ I'll try an’ have Bill 
Skids hyar. You oughter know Bill. 
He’s er singe cat, lemme tell you.” 

Danville, Kentucky. 

REINS SER 
GONE TO GRASS. 
It was on the round-up of ’95, up in 
Wyoming. Wehad 





“Waal, thet is 


nuther hyar nur Pe, ie 


thar. Ez I wuz ys 


“ad 





quiet sort o’ chaps. 
W’y you kin ask 
Bill Skids a ques- 
tion to-day an’ he'll 
answer it nex’ week |. . wo 
—-it’s er fac,’ b’ gosh. 
You oughter know 
Bill. But lemme 
tell you whut I 
started to na-rate. 
One day me an’ 
Bill hooked up an’ 
started fur the 
damp woods over 
hyar to kill squir'ls, 
an’ purty soon we 
come to Hangin’ 
Fork. The crick 
hed riz the night afore an’ wuz muddy. 
Me an’ Bill hed been ridin’ along fur a 
right peart stretch ’thout sayin’ enything, 
me to him er him to me, an’ when I 
seed the crick wuz muddy, says I to Bill: 

“«Thet crick’s too goshdarn muddy to 
fish in to-day.’ 

“Bill he sort o’ glanced down at the 
crick; but didn’t say enything, an’ we 
kept on to ther damp woods. Now, you 
may b’lieve I’m lyin’, but one day ‘bout 
two months arter thet I met Bill a-com- 
in’ through my medder over thar, an’ sez 
Bill to me: 


goin’ to say, Bill |. nea 
he's one o' them his 3 


See 


~ 












‘“PAP THOMPSON.”’ 


all put away the 
usual amount of 
camp fare and were 
seated around the 
fire relating our 
day’s experience. 
The conversation 
naturally turned to 
tales of bucking 
~ horses. Some of 
the stories were 
hard on the riders. 
Some were hard on 
the horses. Ad/ 
were hard on the 
listeners. Finally 
Bill, theslow, drawl- 
ing speaker of the 
camp and the butt 
of all ridicule, said: 
“ Boys, them stories 
may be all true; 
but, skin my but- 
tons, if I believe ary one of yees could 
have ridden that mare o’ mine to-day 
when she was a-bucking.” © 

“Did she buck ?” queried one of the 
boys, with a sly wink at the man sitting 





next to him. 


‘Buck? Well I should say! She 
jumped about forty times a minit and 
when she stopped bucking it was to take 
a look at me and see if I had gone through 
the earth to China. But no; there I was, - 
sitting as if nothing had happened; and 
I sez tu myself: ‘Old man, don’t you 
plant yourself astride that critter ag’in, 
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if you expect to live to join a church.’ 
An’ you bet I don’t, not even if I have to 
walk the rest of the time we are out.” 
“Why didn’t you grab the saddle 
horn?” asked one of the boys, thinking 
they would have a good laugh on Bill. 
“Well, maybe you'd ’a done like I did.” 
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“How’s that?” asked several of the 
boys in chorus. 

“Well,” drawled out Bill, “I grabbed 
for the saddle-horn—and got my hands 
full o’ grass.” Ray H. Cooper. 

Hahn's Peak, Colorado. 


AN EPISODE OF FRONTIER JUSTICE. 


GREAT many visitors 

to the Black Hills 
Country of South Dakota, 
while at Deadwood, 

me il; are attracted by curi- 
q ony to the grave of 

ey mA} t “Wild Bill, ” the 

Yt If lt 







famous. scout, 
whose final resting 
yj Place is butashort 
W Ratence out from 
the city and sur- 
mounted by avery 
; veautiful monu- 
ment. A genuine son of the Far West, 
as we all know, there was no such word 
as fear in the lexicon of his make-up. It 
was in 1876 that Wild Bill (William 
Hitchcock) was shot in the back, while 
seated at a card-table in Deadwood, by 
Jack McCall. Nearly every one has 
heard the story of Wild Bill; but I am 
of the opinion that the story of the trial 
of McCall by a lynch court and his mar- 
vellous escape has never before appeared 
in print. For the details of this in- 
teresting narrative I am indebted to 
Judge Shannon of Canton,South Dakota. 
It was early in the seventies that the 
Judge came to Dakota, under appoint- 
ment by President Grant as Territorial 
Chief Justice, and probably no man is 
more familiar with the thrilling episodes 
of frontier lawlessness than he. In con- 
versation with myself(as Sports AFIELD's 
representative) Judge Shannon said: 
“McCall was afterwards tried before me; 
found guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree; was sentenced to the gallows and 
hanged at Yankton. It was during his 
trial that the incidents of the murder and 


his escape were brought out. Wild Bill 
was playing cards when McCall walked 
up behind him and shot him dead. The 
assassin was instantly seized by those 
present and a mob quickly assembled— 
crying for his blood. It was finally de- 
cided to give him a trial. A judge was 
selected; a jury of twelve men good and 
true empanelled; and counsel appointed. 
The prosecution made out a strong case 
of cold-blooded, deliberate murder. 
When it came to the defence, McCall 
(who was a man of some education and 
ability) addressed the jury himself. He 
struck the only chord likely to vibrate in 
his interest when he said that he had 
known Wild Bill down in Texas; that 
they were friends and that he had intro- 
duced him into his family. Wild Bill 
had abused this friendship by betraying 
his sister. For that crime he had visited 
vengeance on him. That began to puta 
new phase on matters. While they con- 
demned him for shooting a man without 
giving him half a chance for his life, they 
regarded the killing as justifiable. Here 
the attorney for the prosecution came in. 
He asked for proofs of McCall's story, 
urging that McCall's evidence should 
have no weight. McCall answered that 
he had been. hunting for Wild Bill ever 
since the occurrence, but that he had no 
proofs other than his own words— 
shrewdly adding that no sane man would 


‘walk up in a crowd and shoot another 


man down without he had cause for so 
doing. The jury withdrew for delibera- 
tion—returning with one of the queerest 
verdicts ever enunciated. They were 
not sure of his guilt, they said; and so 
had decided to give him a chance for his 
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life. They put him on a fast horse; 
filled his pockets with bread and cheese ; 
and gave him one minute's start—after 
which time, they said, they would kill 
him if they could. They were all armed 
with repeating rifles and revolvers and 
were skilled horsemen and_ excellent 
shots every one of them. . When tie 
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He ran into Wyoming and after about 
three weeks turned up in Cheyenne,where 
he was arrested by a United States mar- 
shall and turned over to a marshall in 
Dakota. On his trial before me it was 


shown that the story of the seduction of 
his sister was a falsehood, cunningly de- 
vised to save his neck. He murdered 








[See articleon Maine Fishing; page 162,] 


A SIZABLE LAKER.—Caught by C..E. Wheeler in Clear Water Pond. 


word was given McCall started for his 
life. Before the minute was up he began 
throwing himself rapidly from one side to 
the other, to confuse the aim of his pur- 
suers. At the end of the fateful minute,” 
continued the Judge, ‘the pursuit and 
fusillade began. It seems almost in- 
credible; but he escaped without injury. 


Wild Bill for the notoriety of having 
killed the famous scout and thoroughly 
deserved the execution that followed his 
conviction. But the verdict of that lynch 
jury strikes me as being one of the most 
unique and original in the history of our 
Western jurisprudence.” 

Huron, So. Dakota, Cuarvie Muccy. 4 


THE WOOD OR SUMMER DUCK. 


The Wood Duck (Azz Sponsa) has 
been appropriately so named because of 
its habit of breeding in, the cavities of 
trees. Itis also called theSummer Duck, 
from the fact of its remaining with us 
during the entire hot season and not jour- 
neying to the cold regions of the Far 
North, as many of its brethren are wont 
to do. Its scientific name of Azx Sponsa 
is derived from the Latin Sponsa (be- 
trothed)—that is to say, as if in wedding 
dress. 

Who of the many thousands of readers 
of Sports AFIELD have not, at some 
time in their rambles through the woods, 
seen this bird?—the most beautiful in 
color and plumage of any of the duck 
family. The glossy brilliancy and perfect 
blending of all the colors is indescribable. 
There is not a bird that visits the North, 
in forest, field or by the water-ways that 
can at all compare with this duck in 
magnificent coloring. Professor Coues 
thus describes the male bird in its sum- 
mer dress: 

“ Bill pinkish-white, with lake-red base; iris and edges 
of eye lids red; feet orange, with black claws. 

“Upper part of head, including crest, glistening green 
and purple; a narrow white line over eye from bill to 


occiput, and another behind the eye to nape; these white 
lines mixing in the crest. A broad white patch on the 


throat. Sides and front of lower neck and fore-breast 
rich purplish-chestnut, prettily marked with several 
chains of angular white spots. A large white black-edged 
crescent of enlarged feathers in front of the wing. Un- 
der parts pure white; the sides yellowish-grey, crossed 
with black and white bars; the enlarged flank-feathers 
broadly rayed with black and white. Upper parts gener- 








ally lustrous with bronzy-green and: purple; scapulars 
and inner secondaries, velvety black, glossed with purple 
and green. A green speculum, succeeded by white tips 
of the secondaries,” 


The Wood Duck is not confined to 
any one particular locality, but is to be 
found throughout North America from 
Texas to the Columbia and eastward to 
Nova Scotia—confining itself, however, 
almost entirely to the wooded portions 
of the country bordering on fresh water ; 
preferring at all times the secluded re- 
treats of ponds and creeks. 

Its flight through the woods from the 
water, to its nest in some hollow or cavity 
of a tree, is remarkable for its swiftness 
and for the ease and elegance with which 
it is performed. Passing through the 
woods and even among the branches of 
closely-set trees with as much ease as the 
wild pigeon. How strange, and. how 
apparently out of place they look as they 
rest contentedly upon the limb of the 
tree in which their nest is located. 

For a nesting site they choose some 
natural cavity or some deserted fox-squir- 
rel hole, in which to rear their family. 
After the young are hatched comes the 
serious question (as we would think) of 
how to get the young ducklings into their 
native element. This question is solved 
in two ways by Madame Sponsa. Should 
the cavity in which they are hatched be 
immediately over the water, then all the 
mother has to do is to push them out, 
one at a time, and they fall, with little 
wings and feet outspread, into the water 
below, where they are taken care of by 
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Sir Drake until all are in the water. But 
should the nest be at some distance from 
the water, a very much harder job con- 
fronts Mrs. Duck. In this instance she 
is obliged to carry her ducklings, one at 
a time, in her bill to the water. When 
once in the water, the entire family spend 
most of the time swimming about in 
search of insects, and the like, upon which 
to feed. At night they come in close to 
shore and there, under the protecting 
bough of the alders and willows, dream 
of the long migration they will have to 
take when little wings are strong and the 
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The curassow is a native of South 
America. There are more than twelve 
species of them. The best known is the 
crested curassow, which has been do- 
mesticated in its native land. It is ofa 
greenish black color with a white crest. 
It much resembles the turkey in size, 
general characteristics and quality of 
flesh. Some claim that the flesh is whiter 
and of finer flavor. When taken from 
their home in the northern part of South 
America they will thrive in fair-sized 
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From let- WOOD DUCK.—ADULT MALE. enterpris- 
ters my ing Yankee 
naturalist friends write me, I am glad to poultrybreeder will pushthem tothefront. 


see that Sports AFIELD is a great favor- 
ite everywhere—especially in the West 
and South. S. R. INGERSOLL. 

Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

REFERRING to Bermuda, a well-known 
naturalist writes us: “I suppose you 
wonldn’t believethat crabs catch chickens 
and young birds? And that Bermuda 
crows are birds of prey? An extremely 
interesting article could be written on the 
Natural History of these islands and I 
hope to be able to get around to it some 
day for your benefit, Sports AFIELD.” 


salle 

A writer in La Revue Scientifique sug- 
gests that: the French Sahara, upon the 
southern edge of Algeria, may be profit- 
ably used for the breeding of ostriches. 
The Barbary ostrich was once greatly 
prized for its plumage and the ostrich 
feather houses of Paris made their repu- 
tations by the curling of these plumes. 
The wild Barbary ostrich is nearly ex- 
tinct, so that there are no more plumes - 
of the sort to be had and the Parisian 
houses have lost their monopoly of os- 
trich feather curling. Indeed, a large part 
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of the business has been transferred to 
other countries,notably the United States. 
It is estimated that the world uses an- 
nually about $20,000,000 worth of os- 
trich plumes and the writer in La Revue 
Scientifique says that in view of the early 
adoption of European dress in the East, 
especially in China and Japan, the de- 
mand for this sort of personal adornment 
is likely to increase. He urges, too, that 
the increased’ use of ostrich feathers 
throughout the civilized world is likely to 
protect other birds of fine plumage from 
destruction and he calls upon the various 
societies interested in the protection of 
such birds to aid in making ostrich plumes 
more fashionable than ever. 


a — 


CRANE MORMONISM. 

While collecting among the alkali 
Jakes and sand-hills of Cherry County, 
Nebraska, and Lugerbeel County, South 
Dakota, last spring, I saw what I took 
to be a case of Mormonism among birds, 
which beats everything I ever heard in 
the line of peculiar breeding, writes Isa- 
dor S. Trostler of Omaha in the January 
Museum. On the afternoon of June 24th, 
while wading among the tules and rushes 
near the shore of a lake located about 
200 yards north of the Nebraska line, in 
Lugenbeel County, South Dakota, I 
flushed a female sandhill crane from a 
small clump of tules. I went quickly to 
where the bird arose from—expecting 
to find a set of eggs—and found the nest 
and, to my joy, saw upon the nest five 
young cranes. These young birds (ap- 
parently six days old) were about the 
size of adult meadow larks and were 
partly covered with down of a grayish 
yellow color. Upon my picking up one 
to examine it, it let out a squawk that 
started the old birds calling in their low 
gutteral notes and one of them flew 
around me in a very threatening manner. 
The nest was a large platform composed 
of dry stalks and its top was twelve inches 
above the water (which was ten inches 
deep). Nest was ten inches wide by six- 
teen long, slightly hollowed on top and 
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resembled the nest of the American bit- 
tern but was much larger. 

I staid near this nest for some time, 
watching the birds, and observed that 
there were three cranes who apparently 
had an interest in it (two females and 
one fine majestic plumed male). When 
I returned to the cattle ranche where I 
was stopping I remarked that I had found 
a crane’s nest and was told that three 
cranes had been around that lake every 
summer for the past five years and, after 
long thinking, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is a case of crane Mor- 
monism and that the five young are the 
product of polygamous breeding. | 
would like to hear from other naturalists 
who have observed anything in this line 
and am sure that the editor will give 
space for. you to relate your experiences 
regarding the above observations. 


————————— 


NEBRASKA BREVITIES. 


The most diabolical manner of captur- 
ing rabbits I ever saw or heard of is oc- 
casionally put into practice by a low class 
of hunters in Eastern Nebraska. This 
mode of savagery is for a company of 
hunters to deploy themselves in a line 
and surround a certain clump of brushy 
timber or a dense field of weeds. As soon 
as the line is formed and the members be- 
gin to move towards the centre, the most 
unearthly yells and noise are sent out by 
the savages, much to the alarm of poor 
Bunny. Of course in this style of bar- 
barity scarcely a rabbit escapes. Every 
sentiment of sportmanship revolts at this 
mode of procedure, and it should not be 
tolerated in any decent community. 


* 
*x * 


Writing from Manitoba, Mr. N. K. 
Luxton tells of the drumming of the 
grouse and states that he is confident it 
is made by the wings coming in contact 
with the inflated breast of the bird. Now, 
it is remembered by many readers of 
Sports AFIELD that this subject was 
pretty largely discussed in this magazine 
a couple of years ago, and it was then 








NATURAL 


shown that the general idea of how the 
drumming is made is an error. The me- 
chanical construction of the bird would 
not allow of so rapid a movement of its 
wings. The so-called drumming of the 
pheasant is made.by the concave surface 
of the wings beating rapidly against the 
air. The whirr of the wings of the hum- 
ming-bird and the sporting of the whip- 
poor-will in high air, are other examples 
of the noise which may be produced when 
the atmosphere is forced rapidly against 
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temperature and from violent storms of 
hail. In the spring of 1882 the true 
swallows come north early, and thous- 
ands perished by a sudden and protracted 
coldness which came upon those inno- 
cent and happy little creatures. I never 
in one year saw such a fatality in bird 
life. Many classes of birds suffered an 
almost total extinction. A study of the 
various insects shows how uncertain their 
existence is. Destruction from enemies 
of all orders threatens them at all times. 





PRAIRIE CHICKENS—(Tympanuchus Americanus). 


the concavesurfaceof thewings. The sud- 
den turning of direction in the flight of the 
quail may also illustrate this principle. 


* 
* * 


It is asked by some writers, What be- 
comes of our birds and smaller animals? 
and Do they die a natural death? In 
my study of birds and other things in 
nature, I find many members of the happy 
songsters that are feeble and unable to 
protect themselves from enemies. Large 
numbers of birds die natural deaths and 
many perish from sudden changes of the 


During the past autumn, while search- 
ing for geological specimensalong the Mis- 
souri and the Platte, I was often interested 
by discovering large collections of insects 
in some hill-side retreat where they had 
sought safety and were peacefully passing 
the winter.‘ The pink-winged box-elder 
bug collects in immense swarms in warm 
places and most of them reach spring 
time in good health and in dress parade 
style of attire. JASPER BLINEs. 

La Platte, Nebraska. 

















A NEVADA HUNTING TRIP. 





We wanted to take a hunting trip in 
the wildest country we could find—so we 
went to Nevada. Up in the Bruneau 
Mountains which form the divide between 
the Humboldt River in Nevada and the 
Snake River in Idaho—a perfect paradise 
for sportsmen—we found our hunting 
grounds. 

At the foot of the mountains lies the 
ranche of our good friend “ The Old Man 
Truitt” and there we enjoyed his ample 
hospitality. He is one of those typical 
old timers (and there are only a few of 
them left) whose rugged courage and 
sterling integrity have built up that 
glorious empire of ours—the Great West. 
He is one of Nature’s noblemen. Our 
first venture in the field of sport was in 
quest of the gamey mountain trout in the 
headwaters of Mary's River. The season 
was dry and the streanis low; but it was 
magnificent sport to cast into little pools 
five or ten yards wide and see a long 
dark shadow dart out from under an 
over-hanging bank or root and feel a tug 
at the line that made the rod bend like a 
willow twig. They were all big fellows, 
with an average weight of from one to 
four pounds. In acouple of hours three 
of us had caught over fifty pounds and 
we concluded that that was sufficient for 
one day. 











The Old Man Truitt’s ranche is an 
oasis in the desert of sand and sage-brush 
that surrounds it. Big fields of alfalfa 
and timothy stretch away along the 
streams and make a green spot among 
the hills: But the big herds of well-bred 
horses and cattle grow fat and sleek on 
the little tufts of bunch-grass scattered 
among the sage-brush. The old man 
told us we could have all the horses we 
wanted to ride; but, as only a few of 
them had ever been saddled and as the 
boys had given us an exhibition of what 
a range horse could do in the way of 
bucking,we were careful to select the gent- 
lest for our own use but took a fine stout 
young horse on which to pack our outfit. 
We started early one morning for the 
mountains but, on halting at noon, for- 
getting how cautiously wild range horses 
must be approached, went up to our big 
pack horse too abruptly. He. jumped 
back and reared straight up and then 
plunged about until he broke loose and 
started off over the hills, bucking at 
every jump. Blankets, tarpaulin, coffee- 
pot, frying pans, pepper, cartridges, ba- 
con, flour and, last of all, an ominous- 
looking bottle were scattered promis- 
cously among the sage-brush fora couple 
of miles. Wecaught him again, cinched 
him up tighter than ever and before sun- 
down were on top of the range. But 
Alas! for our hunting grounds. We had 

















no more than a glimpse of the huge moun- 
tain masses tumbled together in wild con- 
fusion in the Bruneau Basin, till we saw 
close below us a large flock of sheep and, 
further on, the trails through the basin 
where they had been feeding. The Old 
Man Truitt raged at the sight. Never 
before had the Bruneau Basin been dese- 
crated by a band of sheep. The range 
was spoiled for horses and cattle and, 
of course, no game would stay where the 
sheep had been. The sheep herder had 
hidden at our approach but was in full 
view when we returned after going into 
the basin a: little way. We expressed 
our feelings to him in a few short but 
well chosen sentences and then beat a 
retreat to the ranche. 

Up at the head of Cafion Creek, on 
the Snake River side of the range, there 
were no sheep; but this was further 
away from the ranche. Along the trail 
‘ the sage-hens, prairie chickens and, 
higher up, the mountain grouse rose in 
great flocks. Here and there antelope 
bounded along over the sand and coyotes 
sneaked along through the sage-brush. 
We camped on the banks of the clear, 
sparkling stream just where it leaves a 
deep mountain-walled cafion. Every 
morning at sun-up we started out and 
roamed over the mountains or the foot- 
hills all day long and came home at 
night with such keen-edged appetites 
that we almost preferred salt bacon to 
prairie chicken and trout, and drank 
three cups of coffee apiece. And then, 
after, supper, we would sit around the 
fire and have the Old Man tell us about 
his adventures in the early days when 
Denver was a village and Indians thick 
in Nebraska, until we grew sleepy. 

Away up on top of the range the coun- 
try looked as though no man had been 
there, not even an Indian. ‘The back- 
bone of the divide was bare and rocky 
but on the sides were iittle gulches; and, 
groves of pines and mahoghanies where 
springs bubbled up. And further on, 
the gulches dropped away by sheer de- 
scents until they became gorges, thou- 
sands of feet deep, with precipitous sides 
and bunches of quaking aspens showing 
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their white trunks far down at the bot- 
tom. Under the mahoghanies and 


among the pines the deer lay all day 
long, but in the morning and evening 
they go down to the streams to drink and 
the ground is covered in every direction 
by their trails. 

On the southern side of the Bruneau 
Range there are no rattlesnakes, but on 
the Snake River side of the divide they 
frequently make their presence known. 
We exterminated many of them while on 
Cafion Creek—particularly one day 
when the Old Man Truitt went into a 
bunch of cottonwoods to beat the brush 
and try to scare up some game. He 
thrashed about for awhile and finally 
came to a place where a lot of logs and 
underbrush had fallen in a heap. Here 
he started to walk across the topmost 
log, but before he had gone half way he 
heard a rattle under the log and saw a 
rattler close to his foot preparing to 
strike. He had no sooner shot this one 
than another big fellow reared his head 
close by. He shot him too and that 
started snakes rattling all around him. 
Then the old man got out of there very 
rapidly. We went back, however, and 
set fire to the logs—being satisfied that 
the snakes would be burned (as they will 
not run from fire but stay and strike at it 
until they are consumed). We then went 
back to camp and had just sat down to 
dinner when we heard a roaring, crack- 
ling sound and saw the fire coming up 
the canyon at race-horse speed. We 
started back fires and worked for two or 
three hours before checking it sufficiently 
to prevent our camp from burning. The 
fire continued for two or three days as 
long as there was anything to burn, but 
our host said he was glad we had burned 
ont that den of rattlesnakes for he had 
seen more rattlers there in half a minute 
than he had ever before seen in his forty 
years of experience in the West. 

Columbus, Ohio. CALEB L. McKEE. 

Your thoughtful attention is directed 
to the high-grade quality of all of Sports 
AFIELD's advertisers, 








CAMP COOKERY. 


Nearly every one when out on a long 
trip becomes tired of the usual routine of 
camp cooking and longs for a change of 
diet in some manner. Of course every 
one has his favorite style of preparing 
food, but on a long outing, even the fa- 
forite dishes in time become irksome. 
There are many little things which have 
fallen under my observation while on dif- 
ferent trips and which when put to test 
were not found wanting. Hoping that 
many of Sports AFIELD’s readers may 
have an opportunity of at least trying a 
few of these recipes, I append a few of my 
favorites. 

Cookinc Trout.—Most persons fry 
them in a pan before the fish is dry. If 
hung up by the head until thoroughly dry 
and then put into a pan containing “ot 
grease, they will be much improved. Bet- 
ter yet: Lay two stones on the ground 
several inches apart. Place a clean, flat, 
thin one across the two and build a fire 
underneath. When the thin stone has 
become thoroughly heated, lay four or 
five pieces of fat pork, the size of the fin- 
ger, on the stone. Nexttake your trout, 
the larger the better (two pounds is a 
good weight), and, cutting two or three 
short gashes in the side of the fish, insert 
pork into the cuts and place one long 
piece inside. Place the trout on the pork 
on the rock and the deed is done. Do 
not allow the fire to become low but keep 
it burning briskly enough, so that the 
flames overlap the fish. From five to 
ten minutes is generally sufficient time to 
cook the fish. Do not turn the fish at all. 

VeEnison.—Heat a frying-pan without 
grease, or, what is better, a dutch oven 
lid turned upside down. When very 
hot, sprinkle on salt and then drop on 
your meat. In about thirty seconds it 
will be ready to turn. When the other 
side has received a like treatment, take 
off the meat and butter and salt to suit 
taste. When about to serve boiled meat, 


make a biscuit dough; adding more lard 
and baking powder than usual; knead into 
pieces half the size of the hand and drop 
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into the boiling kettle. Cook twenty 
minutes and serve while hot. This makes 
a delicious dumpling. 
Ray H. Cooper. 
In Camp, Routt County, Colorado. 


—~—— —_ 


GIVE THE GAME A CHANCE. 





A few words on the subject of hound- 
ing deer, if you will permit me—the sub- 
ject having been brought up by “ Hunts- 
man” in the February Sports AFIELD. 

If a person is after blood or wants a 
pre-eminently gentlemanly sport, chasing 
deer with hounds fills the bill—and the 
wagon. It is certainly a sure way to get 
game and, in that, satisfies the hunter 
who counts success in pounds of meat or 
quarts of blood. It is a “gentleman's 
spert” inasmuch as few can afford tokeep 
hounds; and that it may be indulged in 
without soiling kid gloves or spoiling 
patent leathers, as the hunter has only to 
let himself be stationed comfortably on a 
run-way by an experienced guide, who, 
with the dogs, will bring the game up to 
the slaughter. 

“Huntsman” makes the mistake of 
calling our attention to that fundamental 
rule of true sportsmanship, “Give the 
game a chance for its life.” Let us see 
what chance a deer has against the 
hounds and the rifle. Granted, that a 
running deer is not an easy mark ; but 
the hunter is placed upon a run-way 
(usually a beaten game trail, where the 
path of the deer can be predicated within 
a few feet) and the gun is placed so that 
a point-blank shot is almost sure to be 
had; for a deer,fear-crazed by the hounds, 
will fly along, taking little note of other 
less apparent dangers. A Queen Bess 
musket loaded with nails, in many cases, 
would have sufficient range. 

But the man in waiting has a repeater 
and pumps in four or five shots before the 
luckless animal is out of range. Even 
then, with only one gun lying in wait for 
it, the deer might have a chance for his 
life. That is not the way this sport is 
carried on, however. There are from 
two to a half-dozen other repeaters ready 
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to open fire if the first one misses. Nor 
is this all: “If the deer passes all the 
gunners [an apt word] unwounded and 
is finally run into by the hounds, the kill- 
ing hounds—will perform the same ser- 
vice. Thus the only risk of a wasted deer 
is of the hounds killing in some remote 
locality” and so forth. Here, you see, 
the advocate of hounding, himself, says 
plainly enough that the game has no 
chance of escape, once the dogs get on 
its trail. He may escape the guns, but 
that does not avail. There are “killers” 
to make sure. 

The still-hunter may cover two square 
miles of ground in a day and pass a dozen 
deer without seeing or disturbing them. 
The hounds will range over ten square 
miles and frighten and harry every deer 
within that space. With still-hunting, 
the battle is between the brains of the man 
and the instinct of the deer. In hunting 
with dogs, it is the savage instinct of the 
dog against the cowering fear of the deer, 
with the hunter simply as a spring-gun 
at the side of the trail, to go off when the 
victim goes by. 

The line which separates driving deer 
on run-ways and running them into the 
water, is so faint that it is not visible to 
common eyes. There may be a differ- 
ence between the two methods, but it 
looks uncommonly like a distinction 
without a difference. When the line be- 
tween sport and slaughter becomes so 
ill defined, it is time for the true sports- 
man to keep well away from it and con- 
fine himself to some form of sport that is 
unquestionable. To my own certain 
knowledge, in places where there might 
have been good still-hunting for years to 
come, the hounds‘have brought the deer 
to the verge of extinction. I agree that, 
without dogs, some game is wounded 
and lost. Even then, the still-hunter has 
so much fewer chances that, counting 
what he kills and gets and what is killed 
and wasted, the amount of game he des- 
stroys is a mere nothing compared with 
the ravages of apack of hounds and party 
of “gunners.” Asa means of extermina- 
tion, hounding is eminently successful. 
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Were there no danger of a scarcity of 
game ever occurring, there might be no 
particular objection to hounding deer by 
those who find pleasure in it. But, tak- 
ing into consideration the cry which goes 
up continually from all quarters of the 
steady disappearance of game, it seems 
strange that any true lover of the woods 
and their inhabitants would advocate a 
form of sport that gives the hunted ani- 
mal no reasonable chance of escape and 
keeps the very life harried out of such 
as evade the fangs of the tireless hounds 
or the bullet of the ambushed rifle. 

Seattle, Wash. E. LINcOoLN KELLOGG. 

sik incnilibaiaasiana’ 
A CAMPING-OUT ESSENTIAL. 


ae Te aes ONE of th 

handiest, most 
compact and 

comlor ta ble- 
lovking of 
needed camp 
adjuncts, is 
the famous 
‘*Kamp Kook’s 
Kit,” manufac- 
tured by the 
firm of F. Cor- 
tez Wilson & 
SSR Rats Co. of 241 Lake 
Street, Chicago, whose interesting advertisement 
appears in the latter part of this issue. It is ex- 
cellently arranged all the way through, its com- 
pleteness even surprising us—although we had 
always heard it referred to as a good thing. 

Everything, from the wrought-iron fire jack to the 
heavy folding wire broiler and toaster, is strongly 
built, with a view to steady service in the field. 

The coffee pot (which will furnish you with three 
quarts of steaming, fragrant nectar) has a solid 
lip with rivetted handle and bail. The outfit has 
evidently done a lot of thinking, so as to foresee 
your every want; such minutiz as dish towels, 

salt and pepper boxes and can-openers being all 
ranged in their proper place. Heretofore the Kit 
has always been sold at a much higher figure ; 
but, this year, with a view to its more general use. 
by sportsmen, the makers will sell it to any one 
mentioning this magazine at the extremely low 
price of $7.50. The illustration accompanying 
the advertisement shows only a portion of all the 
‘*fixin’s,” owing to the limited space allotted the 
engraving. The little cut herewith shows the out- 
fit all packed and ready for the woods. The in- 
ventor and senior member of the firm (Mr. Cortez 
Wilson) is himself an enthusiastic sportsman, 

which no doubt explains the usefulness of the Kit 
as well as the popularity of the metal shell cases, 

tackle boxes, minnow buckets, ete., turned out 
by his house, 














“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”’"—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





A DAY’S PIKE FISHING. 
The fish had long in Cesar's pond been fed, 
And from its lord undutifully fled.— Dryden. 

On one of the prettiest and brightest 
mornings of last October—one of those 
mornings that compels you to fervently 
thank your Creator for giving you such a 
beautiful world to live in; one of those 
mornings when the atmosphere is so soft 
and warm—just as the gentle Queen of 
Night was withdrawing into seclusion and 
just as the greater light was commencing 
to wink and blink and rub his sleepy eye 
against the hills that form the eastern 
shore of the Mississippi, preparatory to 
spreading his smiling countenance over 
the world, four piscatorians—to-wit, Doc- 
tor Hyler, Medard Dupuis, Westbrook 
and the writer—armed with all the para- 
phernalia necessary for a day’s outing, 
started up the river to capture some of 
the pike that were being hooked in such 
fabulous numbers. Doc and Medard took 
one boat ; Westbrook and I the other. 

A forty-five minute row brought us to 
the foot of Fuller Island. We anchored 
our boats about thirty feet below the 
island, where the swift current forms a 
sand-bar; and sand-bars are where pike 
usnally abound. Doc knew this was 
just the place. Yes; and the water was 
piling over the reef exactly the way water 
should to make good fishing. As I said 
we anchored our boats on the reef or bar, 
so that their sterns would reach over into 
the deep water in the eddies, caused by the 
swift water whirling over the reef. In 
these eddy holes is the home of the pike 
—the most sought for fish in the Upper 


Mississippi. Our boats “ positioned” just 
right. The requisite tackle was then 
brought forth; hooks were baited with 
carefully selected minnows—and our casts 
were made. In less than ten seconds Doc 
landed a beauty. Before the surprised 
look had left his face Medard landed one; 
then Doc one; and so on until they had 
twenty-three of those beauties flopping 
in their boats—they not taking time to 
string them. Westbrook and I considered 
ourselves “ not in it.” We sat there like 
two bumps on a log, with the same iden- 
tical kind of poles, lines, hooks, sinkers 
and bait, all adjusted the same, our hooks 
in the same depth of water, and within a 
few feet of the lines of that fortunate pair; 
and yet—shades of Izaak Walton !—if 
they didn’t pull out sixty-five before we 
got a bite! Doc told us to put our hook 
“in there”. We put our hook there. Doc 
pulled out a three pounder; we—well, we 
didn’t. 

Westbrook can catch fish sometimes. 
And I—well, I claim to be a pretty fair 
fisherman. But possibly this was my day 
off. I finally said I didn’t care a “cuss” 
if I never gota nibble; not I! I just came 
along that day for company’s sake. So 
I carelessly laid my tackle aside, stretched 
out inthe boat and lighted a cigar. While 
puffing pretty feathery rings through the 
lovely morning air, I reflected, “What 
peculiar fish these pike are, any way. We 
fishermen around here know they inhabit 
the deep holes off the bars and reefs and 
also that they go in schools—and in very 
compact schools at that. Now, I have 
seen ‘tenderfoot’ anglers land anywhere 























from 40 to 100 of these fish from one 
‘hole,’ while a reputed expert fisherman 
not six feet away would fail to catch one; 
yea, not get as much as a mud cat.” But 
on this occasion the more I reflected, the 
more puzzled I became; for I had fished in 
this same hole fortwo hoursand nota ghost 
of a nibble did I get. Then I reflected 
some more. I remembered reading some- 
where that “ Art imitates nature, science 
invites study; theories give prospects 
and operation finishes.” Then I thought: 
I, with the aid of my right bower in dis- 
appointment (Westbrook) would try our 
art, science, theories and operations on 
the wily fishes. So we pulled anchor and 
changed location. A “ blamed sight bet- 
ter one,”’ we knew, than the one we had 
left. Just the right kind of water; exactly 
the reef we had been looking for. We 
threw our anchor over. Now / we would 
show the other fellows what we could do. 
We had all the latest inventions in tackle 
and the most seductive of minnows. We 
smiled in anticipation; grinned in exul- 
tation; and—wept in defeat. We found 
Art was nowhere. Science wasn’t in it. 
Theories did not materialize. And the 
pike absolutely refused to accept the op- 
eration. 

Two more disgusted fellows could not 
have been found on the river than West- 
brook and I as we pulled anchor and 
joined our most successful companions, 
Doc and Medard, who had more fish 
than they could comfortably carry home. 
It is usually the custom for a fisherman 
to exaggerate and it is seldom recorded 
where one tells of.his utter defeat; but I 
most frankly confess that I (and West- 
brook too) came home that day, not only 
with no fish, but minus several hooks 
and sinkers. 

On this one reef there were caught 
over three hundred pike that day—every 
man reporting a catch of from 9 to 84 
pike. We felt bad, but tried to console 
ourselves with the thought that we had 
had a good day’s outing and that that 
great mysterious power ‘ Fisherman's 
Luck”’ would not follow us always. Thus 
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we returned home, resolving to try it 
again on the earliest opportunity. 
H. D. CHAMBERLIN. 
Savanna, /llinots. 


WHERE DO YOU GET YOUR BAIT! 


“Minnows For Sale” is a sign fre- 
quently seen in the larger cities, and 
particularly in those closely adjacent to 
good bass fishing waters. I suppose that 
professional bait providers make fair 
wages in the angling season, but my 
patronage they never have and never 
will receive. Their business is a perfectly 
legitimate one without doubt—as much 
so as that of the tackle dealer, and I am not 
going to criticise those anglers who like 
to buy their minnows by the bucketful ; 
but, so far as I am personally concerned, 
if I can’t catch my own bait I get no fish. 
Iam acrank,am I? Well, I accept the 
classification, but mind you, it is under 
protest. 

When I go afield, whether with rod or 
gun, I am out for sport and I prosecute 
the pursuit of happiness in my own way 
according to my understanding of the 
privileges granted by our great and glori- 
ous constitution. Whether I am after 
fur, fin or feather, I depend solely upon 
my own skill or ability as a hunter or 
angler, and, if fishing, I want no assist- 
ance in securing bait, placing it on my 
hook or selecting the spot where the 
transfixed minnow shall first re-enter the 
water. Where game fish are abundant, 
bait of some description can usually be 
found, and the satisfaction of catching a 
four-pounder is fully doubled by the 
knowledge that you have first decided 
exactly what his appetite craved and suc- 
cessfully set about providing the desired 
tidbit. 

A little square of mosquito netting 
used as a dip-net will generally get you 
what you need; a bit of fat bacon attached 
to a thread will also answer if you want 
a supply of plump and lively “top swim- 
mers,” and in the fall months you may _ 


Continued on page 177. 
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FISH AND FISHING. 


win arich reward by pulling a brush drag 
through little mud-holes of the most in- 
significant appearance. A fourth way 
to get your minnows is to buy them_at 
the dealers, where a bit of silver will ac- 
complish all that is otherwise dependent 
upon your own skill, ingenuity and gump- 
tion. It is solely a matter involving in- 
dividual choice and it is quite possible 
that I stand alone in preferring to do my 
fishing, as it were, “from the ground up.” 
} RoGeR REED. 
Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 


~~ 


THE MULLINS SAFETY. DUCK BOAT. 


This new candidate for popular favor 
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nobbiest, lightest and most artistic boat 
that has ever been brought out, and, for 
those who can afford the luxury, is un- 
doubtedly the xe plus ultra. My manga- 
nese bronze boats will be found to be a 
most perfect sporting boat. For the 
manufacture of these boats I use man- 
ganese bronze—the same as recently used 
for the sheathing of the American yacht 
Defender. It is stiff, tough and very 
durable, and undoubtedly the best ma- 
terial for the manufacture of boats ever 
introduced. My galvanized steel duck 
boats are preferable to anything that has 
ever been devised. They can be fur- 
nished at a cost to compare with. the 
cheapest wooden boat ever placed onthe - 











is a comely model, as shown by the illus- 
tration. It is the outcome of its inventor's 
experiencing, when on shooting and fish- 
ing trips, the need of a practical, staunch 
and durable boat, combined with light- 
ness, light draft and safety. For the lat- 
ter purpose there is a large air chamber 
at each end, sufficient to float four men 
on the upturned boat, should it happen 
to capsize. These boats (which are fur- 
nished in a variety of styles besides the 
duck-shooting model here shown) are 
made in four different materials—namely, 
aluminum, manganese bronze, copper 
and galvanized steel, the latter being the 
cheapest. Referring to his boats Mr. 
Mullins says: “My aluminum boat is the 


market, and there is no comparison be- 
tween the wearing qualities of the galvan- 
ized iron and the wooden boat.” If inter- 
ested in boats you can learn all about the 
new departure by addressing W. H. Mul- 
lins, 224 Depot street, Salem, Ohio. 


It was our intention to have perma- 
nently enlarged Sports AFIELD begin- 
ning with the present issue; but stress 
of business—coupled with the fact that 
the News Companies all request that 
the magazine appear early in the month 
—has caused us to postpone this en- 
largement yet a little while. Our April 
issue will be of absorbing interest, beau- 
tifully illustrated and unique in many ways. 








DOGGY ITEMS. 


The field-trial season wound up with 
the running of the Champion Stake, at 
West Point, Mississippi, which began on 
February 4. The week previous the 
Spring Meeting of the United States 
Field Trial Club was held at the same 
place. There was rather more dissatis- 
faction expressed with the judges’ decis- 
ions than is common at field trials of late 
years. Some of the reports that I have 
seen are rather harsh. It must be borne 
in mind that field-trial judges are nof 
plentiful and when a gentleman who is 
known to be a good field-trial judge con- 
sents to act in that capacity the field-trial 
contingent should take it as a compli- 
ment and look leniently upon the mis- 
takes that are made. Not that reasonable 
and honest criticism is wrong—in fact it 
is proper and right; but there should 
nothing crop out in a report that might 
look like a personal hit. 

x 
* * 

The attendance was very large at both 
trials and especially so at the Champion- 
ship Meeting— many coming long dis- 
tances especially to see it. There were 
eleven competitors, composed of the best 
known dogs in the United States. The 
trial as a whole was rather a disappoint- 
ment, as the work was hardly up to the 
form that had been expected. 


* 
* * 
George J. Gould has gone in for point- 
ers and expects to bring on a lot of field- 


trial candidates another year. At present: 
his kennel is mostly composed of bench- 
show dogs and his kennel carried off 
most of the prizes for that breed at the 
recent New York show. 


* 
* * 


Another gentleman of wealth who is 
quietly engaged in getting together a 
kennel of pointers, is George Crocker, 
son of the California millionaire Charles 
Crocker. Mr. Crocker evinces a desire 
to get nothing but the best and is willing 
to pay for it. If his selections are made 
by a competent person there is no reason 
why. he. should not lay the foundation 
for.an invincible kennel, as only money 
and judgment are necessary to accom- 
plish that end. 


* 
* * 


The bench-show pointer Sir Walter 
was sold at the New York show for 
$2,000.00 to W. Gould Brokaw. The 
former owner of Sir W. held out for the 
catalogue price and finally got it. This 
can hardly be taken as a sign of revival 
in prices, but rather as a fancy price paid 
by a wealthy man for a dog that hap- 
pened to take his eye. There is no rec- 
ord to show wit the field quality of this 
dog is. He may not be worth his salt 
except to look at. 

* . * 

Norvin T. Harris was offered $600.00 
for Tony Boy, winner of the All Age 
Setter Stake at West Point, Miss., recent- 
ly, and refused it. Mr. Harris and many 
others think that Tony will be better two 
years from now than he is at present, as 
he has more speed and bottom than any 





OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


of them, I trained Tony’s mother, Laun- 
dress, some years ago, and was quite sur- 
prised to see her at the express office at 
West Point yesterday, on her way to the 
Eldred Kennel. It was like meeting up 
with an old friend. She and her half- 
sister, Gossip, were a very beautiful brace 
—sweeping all before them at the New 
York show some years ago. 


* 
* * 


The Manitoba Field Trial Club held 
its annual meeting recently and elected 
officers. Nearly all of the old board were 
re-elected with the addition of another 
patron, the present Lieutenant Governor, 
Mr. Patterson, who acts with C. C. Chip- 
man in that capacity. The club is ina 
prosperous condition with a neat sum in 
the treasury. Nothing has been done 
yet in regard to the admission of dogs 
from the States, through the Customs 
free of duty. It is to be hoped that this 
matter will be looked after, so that our 
trainers can go up there and help the 
Manitobans out. J. B. Stopparp. 

Siloam, Mississippi. 

~_— 


SOME OBSERVATIONS. 


That Mountain Lion Pack. 


Toan old hound-man,the frontispiece of 
your last number is quite a study, in the 
diversity of the dogs shown. Those on 
the extreme right and left seem evidently 
the old native black-and-tan hounds. 
The one next to the left seems a white, 
black and tan hound of the same style; 
the one next the right seems unmistake- 
ably one of the pointer-headed hounds 
that are not uncommon; while the cen- 
tral one is an undoubted “ Newfound- 
land”—meaning a big black dog of set- 
ter inclinations, generally of a vile temper 
and a hard biter. Taken ultogether, the 
get-up of the pack seems as though it 
might be very suitable for the work to be 
done by it; anda thoroughly good an- 
swer to the question, “ Which is the best 
breed of dogs for miscellaneous hunt- 
ing ?”——The answer being, “A little of 
every breed.’ The picture was one of 
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absorbing interest to dog men generally, 
and Photographer Wallihan is to be con- 
gratulated on his lucky strike. 


Anti Cropping. 

Mr. Stoddard is utterly “off his feed” 
about the cropping of bull-terriers as 
practiced at present being a survival of 
dog-fighting days. The cropping that 
bull-terriers, mastiffs and perhaps other 
dogs used to get to lessen the chances of 
injuries in fighting, consisted in cutting 
the whole ear off, close tothe skull. The 
mastiff Lion, imported by Mr. Lukey 
from the Hospice of St. Bernard, had his 
ears thus cropped—presumably to pro- 
tect them from freezing. The sharp, 
pointed ear of the cropped terriers of the 
day is about as easy a form for an antag- 
onist to seize as can be imagined, and as 
a matter of fact, such fighting dogs as I 
have seen—Jack Napoleon for one—had 
full ears when first shown at dog shows 
which exhibited various and curious 
modifications as his career progressed. 
For my part, I can see nothing brutal in 
rat pitting, 2 and by itself. The destruc- 


tion of rats would mean a saving of a 


hundred millions of dollars a year to this 
country. If rat pitting were patronized 
by respectable people and were a fashion- 
able sport, there would be a very con- 
siderable pecuniary inducement to catch 
and thus diminish rats. The trouble is 
that the practice has becom@-a favorite 
with the vilest elements in the commun- 
ity and thus the associations have be- 
come vile. I saw in a recent number of 
The Amateur Sportsman a story by some- 
body of how he shot a magnificent buck 
—pumped a lot of lead into it; but it got 
away and was found dead many days 
after. Is that, or rat pitting, the more 
worthy sport? 


Oakmont, Pa. WILLIAM WADE. 
; ites > 


THE field of literature through which 
Sports AFIELD guides the plough-han- 
dles is fertile alike to reader and adver- 


tiser. Every month we send out many 
thousands of sample copies. Send us the 
names of all your friends, that they may 


j Address: CLAUDE KING 
become our friends. Editor Sports Afield, Chicago. 















TALKS ABOUT HUNTING RIFLES. 





"© There are fashions in fire-arms as well as ir 
ladies’ dress, and of late years they have changed 
so frequently that the average sportsman has some- 
times despaired in his attempts to keep thoroughly 
posted in the matter of recent improvements. The 
rifle manufacturers, in particular, have appar- 
ently exerted every effort to meet the views of 
their most eccentric customers, and the result is a 
multiplicity of actions, models, calibres and cart- 
ridges as confusing to the trade as to the pur- 
chasers they supply, and perfectly maddening to 
the ‘‘new crop’”’ of riflemen who are striving to 
formulate their own ideas through critical obser- 
vation of the popular drift, backed up by casual 
glimpses of the loved ideals of older marksmen. 
Smith and Robinson (riflemen of the vintage of 
795) go into the woods for their initial outing, tak- 
ing with them the latest productions of the best 
American makers. Smith burdens himself with a 
50 calibre using more powder than the average 
ducking gun; while Robinson’s rifle is of 25 cal- 
ibre and boasts of a cartridge as long as its owner's 
index finger. Blessed with that happy assurance 
peculiar to youth and ignorance, each has faith in 
the wisdom of his own selection ; and while Rob- 
inson denounces Smith as a murderous pot-hunter 
and terms his arm a ‘‘Gatling gun’’ and a ‘‘moun- 
tain how-are-ye-sir,’’ the latter derides his com- 
panion for adopting the small-calibre fallacy and 
suggests that he put handles on his cartridges and 
sell them for pistols. Days pass, each big with 
experience, and still our brace of novices are loud 
in praise of their respective arms ; although each 
has his private reasous for dissatisiaction. Rob- 
inson’s 25-calibre shells hang in the chamber of 


his single-shot rifle and, when he attempts to re- 
load them, tear in half mid-way—an inch of brass 
accompanying the bullet through the barrel. 
Owing to the difficulty of uniformly compressing 
powder charges in long shells of small calibre, 
there is a tendency to erratic shooting, and in 
practice at improvised targets a bullet is turned 
from its course by an unseen and unsuspected 
twig and ‘‘keyholes” a foot or so from the bull’s- 
eye. Robinson longs to discuss his sorrows with 
his friend of the ‘‘ siege gun ;’’ but the latter is 
gloomily nursing a bruised shoulder and mentally 
bewailing his inability to kill small game without 
starting a mince-meat factory. Individually dis- 
satisfied and mutually distrustful of ridicule if 
their woes are aired, the unfortunate couple re- 
turn to civilization, sell their unjustly condemned 
arms and immediately purchase others that are 
quite as injudiciously selected. 

To avoid mistakes in the selection of a hunting 
rifle, is a matter of no little difficulty, aud par- 
ticularly s> because there is no infallible source to 
which the purchaser can turn for advice. Rifle 
manufacturers should, as a matter of course, be 
well posted as to the merits and demerits of arms 
of their own production ; but the fact of the matter 
is they are the last people in the world to under- 
stand the wants of the average woodsman and 
furnish him with the desired information. Their 
intentions are all right ; and they do not begrudge 
valuable time expended in replying to enquiries ; 
but the trouble is that they look upon rifles from 
one standpoint while their knowledge-seeking 
customer regards them from another. Writes the 
customer in October: ‘I want a rifle for shooting 
deer in thick cover at ranges not exceeding 100 
yards ;” and the manufacturer figures a bit on 
range, trajectory and express shock and sends 
him a 50-95 repeater. The deer season ended, 
the same customer writes again (three months 
later): ‘‘Send me a rifle suitable for killing 
squirrels and an oceasional long-range shot at 
geese ;’’? and he gets by express a 30-inch, 10- 
pound, 38-55 single-shot. He is thus provided 





Continued on page 182. 
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with two especial-purpose arms and the chances 
are that he is satisfied with neither and, after a 
few gun trades—judicious or otherwise—once 
more finds himself gunless. Then, for the third 
time, he writes to his favorite manufacturer—but 
in a different strain. He describes the country by 
which he is surrounded ; enumerates the different 

“ varieties of game found in his vicinity ; and begs 
to be furnished with an arm for all around shoot- 
ing. There isa delay of several weeks, presumably 
spent by the manufacturers in abstruse calcala- 
tion—and then the hopeful buyer receives a por- 
tentous-looking package containing an illustrated 
price-list of rifles, with tabulated particulars as to 
range, trajectory and penetration, and a three- 


line communication as follows: 
“Mr.— — —., 


‘Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of recent date, 
we enclose list of our arms with full particulars 
and will gladly give our especial attention to any 
orders you may send us. 

Very truly yours, THE BULLSEYE ARMS Co.”’ 

All of which shows that the B. A. C. has a 
proper appreciation of its customer's wants and is 
prompt and willing to furnish desired informa- 
tion, but in this case the correspondence is wasted. 
The rifleman of enquiring disposition, compelled 
to rely upon his own intelligence, purchases at 


haphazard and annually enjoys the felicity of ex- 
perimenting with a new and untried arm. 

Show me a rifleman of ten years’ experience 
aud I will show you one who has tried a dozen 
arms of varied style and calibre and still possesses 
his own vague views as to what would constitute 


a perfect rifle. Examine the back files of the dif- 
ferent sportsmen’s journals and you will find that 
the small-calibre crank of to-day was six years 
since an advocate of big bores and express loads 
or vice versa. Go into the woods or the mountains, 
wherever you like; round up a dozen riflemen and 
examine their armament, and the chances are you 
will find no two rifles alike in all particulars. 
The writer has just returned from a three weeks’ 
hunt in which five men took part; and of the six 
rifles in camp no twocould use the same cartridge. 
There was a 45-90, a 45-70, a 32-40, a 32-25, a 
25-20 and a 22 W. R. F. And it might not be 
out of place in this connection to state that every 
one of the five men was contemplating the pur- 
chase of other rifles in the near fature and none 
were covetous of their companions’ possessions. 
The adoption by the different Governments of 
military arms of small calibre has naturally served 
to turn the attention of sportsmen in the same di- 
rection ; but a little thought will serve to show 
‘that the present fancy for small-bored arms for 
big-game hunting must be short-lived. Military 
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arms are designed fur an especial purpose and the 
mission of the 30 calibre cartridge is to disable 
without slaying outright. Though the metal- 
jacketted 30 calibre bullet has been in use but a 
comparatively short time, it has been thoroughly 
tested in big-game hunting and found sadly de- 
ficient in killing or ‘‘stopping’’ powers; and at- 
tempts have been made to improve it in this re- 
spect by moulding it with a soft lead point, to 
permit ‘‘ upsetting’? and consequent increase of 
size when the resistance of flesh is encountered. 
Theoretically this should place the 30-calibre bul- 
let about on a par with the 45 metal-jacketted 
missle, so fur as regards the size and character of 
the wound made; but the actual results obtained 
are disappointing and unsatisfactory ; for in many 
instances the great velocity of the bullet is suffi- 
cient to cutits way through flesh and bone before 
it can spread or mushroom to any appreciable ex- 
tent. It is ridiculous to suppose that a small 
solid bullet, even of soft lead, can be smashed into 
as broad a wafer as one of larger diameter which 
contains more lead and is also hollow pointed, but 
pages have been written to prove the 30 calibre 
arm a more certain killer than those of nearly 
twice its diameter of bore; and there are, unfor- 
tunately, too many sportsmen willing to accept as 
facts anything that they may encounter in print. 
Colonel Pickett, that gallant officer and fearless 
hunter, who first adopted the 32-calibre as a bear 
killer, would never have stultified himself by 
speaking of the power of his dimunitive arm in 
superlative terms. On the contrary. he only 
claimed that it would kill grizzlies if properly 
handled and by the right man, and he made his 
assertions good by actual test. 

The writer is personally an ardent and stead- 
fast friend of rifles of the smallest calibre, but 
feels that there is a limit to their sphere of useful- 
ness. He believes that the 22 calibre rifle comes 
nearer meeting the wants of 60 per cent. of Amer- 
can sportsmen than any arm of heavier powder or 
lead, but this is not because the 22 cartridge is 
particularly adapted for bear or deer slaying ; but 
simply for the reason that the sportsman of to-day 
encounters rabbits and squirrels more frequently 
than either of the larger animals mentioned. The 
time has been, years ago, when he fondly hoped 
to find what he termed an ‘‘all-around rifle,’’ or 
in other words an arm which should be suitable 
for all sorts of game and under any and all cir- 
cumstances; but that dream has passed—gone, 
with other illusions of youthful days—fied beyond 
the possibility of recall, and far beyond hearing of 
the siren voices of those who sing of 25-calibre 
elephant guns and of infinitesimal pellets with 


the destructive power of a simoon and the deadly 
impact of crashing spheres. 


Walnut Ridge, Arkansaw. 8S. D. BARNES. 
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SPORTS 
IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


An old Californian and friend of my father’s, 
Mr. C——-, once visited us and told us some stories 
—one about his hunting for grizzlies in California. 
One day he and two companions mounted and rode 
fifteen miles after bear—but found none ; so, in an 
open rolling country with few trees, they separ- 
ated. On mounting a small hill Mr. C saw a 
huge grizzly asleep, about fifty yards from him. 
His horse saw it, too, and was nervous; so Mr. 
C—— sprang off and ran his arm through the 
bridle-rein and, taking careful aim, fired. This 
was before the days of breech-loaders and smoke- 
less powder, and when the smoke cleared away 
Mr. C—— saw the bear half-way to him and com- 
ing like a steam engine. He turned to leap on his 
horse, but the animal was crazy with fearand Mr. 
C——couid get no nearer than the end of his bridle. 
He dropped his gun and his hat fell off while he 
was making frantic efforts to reach his steed. The 
bear was coming nearer every second and at last, 
when he could hear Bruin’s teeth clashing and 
feel his hot breath, the horse wheeled on his hind- 
legs like a pivot and at the same instant Friend 
C—— gavea wild spring and clutched the horn of 
his saddle. He knew nomore; but when he came 
to himself the horse was covered with lather and 
was still galloping, while he was grasping with a 
death grip the pommel of his saddle. He was on 
his knees in the saddle ; no bear was in sight. I 
asked him if he returned for his gun or hat ; but 
he said No; he wanted no more grizzly bear 
scrapes and the bear was more than welcome to his 
hat and gun. 
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* 
* * 


Father then told a story of two Missourians who 
had a great contempt for bears, having killed mary 
black bears in the swamps of their native State 
and found them as a rule great cowards. They 
came to California with the avowed determination 
of killing a few grizzlies. They enquired as tothe 
whereabouts of their huge and savage game and 
finally located a bear in a dense chaparral thicket. 
They boldly entered it and soon a few rifle shots 
were heard ; then all was still. The hunters did 
not emerge that day ; nor thenext. On the third 
day a posse was organized and, headed by dogs, 
the chaparral was searched. When found, one 
Missourian had his arm broken and chewed up ; 
while the other brother was badly torn and broken 
bones were numerous. Near them was the car- 
cass of a monstrous grizzly—his skin so full of 


knife-thrusts as to be valueless. The boys were 
cared for and ultimately recovered; but had 
learned to have a sincere respect for a grizzly and 
never thereafter disturbed one when he was at 
home. 


Beloit, Wisconsin. E. C. HELM. 
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BES? HUNTING aui FISHING GROUNDS 
WEST and NORTHWEST. 
A large ane oan me ‘hemamaea 


in season for the accommodation of 
Hunters and Fishermen. 


For descriptive pamphlets and detailed information 
address the Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agent at Chicago. 


W.H.NEWMAN J.M.WHITMAN W. B.KNISKERN 
3rd Vice Pres. Gen Manager. Gen, Pass’r & Ticket Agt, 
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ea 2&2 & & & & 
@— Walking’s Too Slow OQ 
@_ Who wants to spend half the day going Q_ 


and coming! Let the swiftness of a 
OQ QO 
Stearns Wheel 


— The Yellow Fellow— 


@_ save time for you. It is known as the fast, easy- @Q 


5 running, much-talked-about Stearns. It is the 


lightest, strongest, speediest of them all.  Beauti- @® 
fully finished in orange, or black if you prefer it. Sp 


@_ E. C. Stearns & Co., Makers, Syracuse, N. Y. @. , 


San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


@ Baffalo, N. Y. @ 


° The Christy 
: fpaldin ia 1896 Anatomical Saddle 
@ aes e ; 


Its Name 
Its Guarantee... | 
The ‘96 Model has more improvements 2 
than any other bicycle built. The Perfection in 


Saddle Construction. 























The only saddle that is built on 


GO0d a5 Gold, tended and'endomed by physietans 
: ¥ No chafing, stiffness or soreness, 
ond, The best $85.00 bicy-  _ — ar 
le built, and the equal 
? e of many that are ica » Ap Alting Cyclometer.. 
Ic; (ey eS sold for $100. Second , ™ 
. Aah 


only to the Spalding. | ae wo om 
. ~ c 


Strong, reliable and the“only per- 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 








j i phi f h 
oo ——-— Philadelphia.  Siered for ase Nolselew and dust 
Factory at Chicopee Falls, Mass. proot. Price $1.50. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘“‘ Sports Afield.”’ 
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THE GREAT CLEVELAND MEET. 


The most interesting event announced thus far 
this season is the Cleveland Target Company’s 
tournament, which comes off at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on June 17, 18, and 19, 1896. It might also be 
called Master Blue Rock’s ténth birthday party— 
this now famous target being about to round out 
its first decade. The tournameut is to be conduct- 
ed with unusual liberality—all the targets being 
thrown free of charge. In addition to this, $770.00 
in cash has been added to the purses by such lead- 
ing manufacturers as Parker Brothers, the Amer- 
ican Smokeless Powder Company (makers of the 
now famous ‘‘W-A’”’ brand), the Lefever Arms 
Company, the DuPont Powder Company (whose 
Smokeless compound,thanks to the energy of their 
Western agent, Mr. Rice, is coming into well-nigh 
universal use all over the West), the Syracuse 
Arms Company, King’s Powder Company, the 
Hazard Powder Company, the Winchester Arms 
people, American E. C. Powder Company, thie 
Hunter Arms Company, Von Lengerke & Det- 





mold and others. *‘The programme,’’ writes 
Manager Paul North of the Chamberlin house- 
hold, ‘‘is arranged especially to attract the 
average shot, the races being 15 birds and five 
moneys, and all tiesdivided. This will give the 

- poor shot a fair chance to get in for the money, 
and Judge Lindsay’s handicap will protect them 
still more.’’ Throwing all the targets free of 
charge and adding $770.00, will be about equal 

to adding $2,500.00 to the purses, which should 
attract a very large number of shooters. The 
handicap is as follows: In first event all pay 
$3.00 entrance. In second event winners of 
1st money in first event pay $4.00. Winners 

of 2d, $3.50. Winners of 3d, $3.00. Winners 

of 4th, $2.50, and winners of 5th and those that do 
not get a place, $2.00 entrance. The Blue Rock 
people publish an extremely interesting booklet 
about the shoot, which also contains a complete 
set of up-to-date trap-shooting rules of use to any 
gun club. Send your address to the Cleveland 
Target Company, 21 Michigan St., .Cleveland, 
Ohio, mentioning Sports AFIELD, 

and they will gladly mail youa 

copy. ‘‘Tenth and lastly, breth- 

ren,’”’ it is no doubt 

known to you that the 

Chamberlin Cartridge 

, ), and Cleveland Target 

companies are allied 


firms and are practically 
under one management. 


ee 
= 








To every reader hereof—GREETING: The undersigned wants your close attention for a few minutes. You like 


SPoRTS'AFIELD?—Agreed. Well, why not make it infinitely better, finer, than it now is. 


You can do it. How? 


Why, by — talking about the magazine, referring to it when writing to makers of Sporting Goods and Standard 


Articles, sen: 


sending us the addresses of friends likely to like it as well as news notes of interest. 
by not being able to reach each one of you personally. Besides, if I were able, the magazine needs me. 


Iam handicapped 
My place is 


right here. All letters duly acknowledged. Your active interest is what I earnestly desire. This is not a howlbuta 
request. And so, ‘Good hunting to all of you!” Address: CLAUDE KING, Editor Sports AFiEeLp, Chicago. 
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Hand-Loaded $? 00) Shells! 


Over a Million of Our 
Celebrated BLUE LABEL 
Shells, loaded to order by 
us during 1894. 

Write for Hand-Load- 
ed Shell Card. 


NITRO POWDER. 


Hand-loaded by Pro- 
fessional Trap Shots on 
our own premises. 

Write us for Prices on 
Anything in the Shooting 
or Fishing Line. 


Don’t forget the Brand—** BILU EE LABEL.?’’ 


Don’t overlook the Price—Two Dollars per hundred. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 


111 to 116 Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Ills. 





5 
M 
E 
T 
Z 
& 
ei 
H 
L 
° 
E 
B 
8 
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Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


OOSE-HIDE 


OCCASINS..... 
PRICES: 
Gentlemen’'ssizes, 6-11, 


2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ : 


-5, $2.25; Youths’ and 
Misses, > 11-1, $2; Chil- 
dren’s (cloth ‘tops) 8-9- 
10, $1.50. 
» Metz & Schloerb, 
OSHKOSH, 
WISCONSIN. 





Tk Automatic Reel 


It will wind up the 
hne a hundred times 
as fast us any other 
reelin the world. It 
will wind up the line 
slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line 
with it. It will save 
more fish than any 

otner pers Munipu- 
ta ted rely by the, 

nil th ut he nls the rod,’ 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Little 
Does it. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE, 
Please mention this paper 





mw GREATEST DOG SOAP IN THE WORLD. us» 





*K 


BUCHAN’S' * 





—THE— 


Standard, 
for 30 Years 


Sold by all 
Druggists. 





e « 
No 


Washing 
= Dogs, 
~ Horses, 
and Cattle. 





It removes parasites; cures mange, scurf and sores of all kinds; makes the skin 
clean and glossy, and DOES NOT STAIN the hair. 


For printed matter, price-list, etc., address the manufacturers: 
CARBOLIC SOAP CO0., 230 Pearl Street, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports-Afield ”’ 
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HERE AND THERE. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Company have added to their 
Model 1895, which was lately brought out in 40 and 45 
calibres, the 38-56 calibre. These rifles are now ready for 
delivery. If desirous of learning more complete details 
send your address, mentioning Sports AFIELD, to the 
Marlin factory at New Haven, Connecticut. 

«*» 

W. H. Mullins of Salem, Ohio, whose sheet-metal 
boats are winning golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 
ple, will have one of the finest exhibits at the great 
Sportsmen's Exposition which opens in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, op March 16—his space being the 
first one to your right as you goin the main entrance. He 
has also made a very generous offer of one of bis stamped 
and embossed sheet bronze boats to Ofveringenior Andree 
ot Stockholm, Sweden, for use in his proposed expedition 
to the Arctic regions, which is to set out on the Ist of 
next June. This boat will be constructed especially for 
use in the Frozen North, being braced and strengthened 
out of the common, to prevent its being crushed by the 
ice pack—in short, a “hard usage’’ boat all over. 

* 


Our sanctum was last week gladdened by the presence 
of A. P. Pentz, representing the world-famous Spratts 
Patent company of New York City, whose sales of canine 
victualment aggregate some five hundred tons a week. 
Mr. Pentz is engaged in a very thorough business canvass 
of our Western and North-western territory. A most 
pleasant gentleman, Here’s to his further success! 

* 


E. A. Wheatley, the advertising expert, has removed his 
offices from Chicago to No. 257 Broadway, New York City, 
where one-half of his time is already engaged for a year 
ahead. Mr.Wheatley possesses a naturally sunny disposi- 
tion and his personality was a most pleasant feature of 
Chicago’s business life. He has won the reputation of doing 
things right, and his success ina, to many men,especially 
irksome field is well deserved. For the past four seasons 
he has gotten out the elaborate catalogues of the Sterling 
Cycle Works, and during the present season designed 
and published the handsome catalogues of the Fowler, 
Monarch, Imperial, Gladiator, and Defiance bicycle fac- 
tories, besides other tasteful departures—all embodying 
in them the sign-manual of distinguished advertising 
merit. A gentleman through and through, we miss our 
guess greatly if the Gotham people do not make much of 
him. 

« * * 

With a photographic presentation of the genial per- 
sonality of Reuben Wood (in full angling regalia) on its 
title page, there comes to our book-table the very com- 
plete fisherman’s supply catalogue of the Reuben Wood’s 
Sons’ Company of Syracuse, N. Y. Every reader of this 
magazine who is fond of fishing should send his address 
to the Messrs. Wood for a copy (mentioning Sports 
AFIELD and enclosing a few stamps for postage), as the 
book is a complete catalogue of everything from a 325.00 
tarpon rod to a five-cent block of line. 

«* 

In our issue of last month, we omitted to add the word 
“Copyrighted” to the excellent Mountain Lion photo- 
graph—the work of that skilled artist in animal life, A. 
G. Wallihan of Lay, Colorado. We regret this the more 
for the reason that Mr. Wallihan is one of our most ap- 
preciative readers, and this is to let other publishers 
know that all these pictures have been duly copyrighted 
by Mr. Wallihan. Having spent many seasons of bard 
labor and patient perseverance in securing these fine 
plates, it is natural and right that he should not desire 
them to become common property, as they would soon 


AFIELD. 


come to be if he permitted their promiscuous re-produc- 
tion. Any sportsman desiring a collection of live-game 
photographs for his library or den, should make it a 
point to write to Mr. Wallihan, using our name. Both 
in execution and originality, his pictures are the finest 
to be to-day obtained any wherein the world and his price 
of $3.00 a dozen for the 5x8 size is extremely reasonable. 
> _ 
How’s This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of 

Catarrah that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & Cvu., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions, and financially able to carry out 
any obligation made by his firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all druggists, Testimonials 
free. 

Hall’s family Pills are the best. 

- a 
HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSION. 


In order to give every one an opportunity to see the 
Western Country and enable the home seekers to secure 
a home in time to commence work for the season of 1896, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has arranged 
to run a series of four home seekers excursions to various 
points in the West, North-West and South-West on the 
following dates: March 10, April 7 and 21 and May 5, at 
the low rate of two dollars more than ONE FARE for the 
round trip. Tickets will be good for return on any Tues 
day or Friday within twenty-one days from date of sale. 
For rates, time of trains and further details, apply to any 
coupon ticket agent in the East or South, or address 
F. A. Miller, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

ve EE 
CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 


Personally Conducted. 


Leave Chicago via the Burlington Route (C. B. & Q. 
R. R.) every Wednesday at 5:50 p. m. Route via Denver, 
Denver & Rio Grande Ry. (the scenic line ) and Salt Lake 
City. These excursions are accompanied by an experi- 
enced agent of the Burlington Route, thoroughly familiar 
with California. The latest model of Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars are used. They are fitted with every com- 
fort; carpets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, bed 
linen, toilet rooms, etc. They lack only some of the ex- 
pensive finish of the Pullmans run on the limited express 
trains, while the cost per berth is only about one-third. 
Ask your nearest ticket agent for particulars and descrip- 
tive folders, or write tc T. A. Grady, Manager Burlington 
Route Excursion Bureau, 211 Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 








WANTS AND EXCHANGES. _ 


big SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 
ion Kildare (Champion Irish setter dog of America 
and sire of Queen Vic, champion Irish setter bitch of 
America.) Stud fee $25. Also English setter and Chesa- 
peake Bay pups of the finest strains. Send for catalogue 
containing photos of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 
4—tf OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn.. 


O ALL MANUFACTURERS OF BICYCLES AND 

Bicycle Specialties. George M. Cook of Ballston 

Spa, New York, intends purchasing a wheel and, being 

undecided as to what make to buy, requests all manufac- 

turers of Bicycles and Bicycle Sundries to mail him Cata- 
logues and Circulars. 
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**Get There’’ 


Ducking 


Boat. 


STAMPED AND EMBOSSED SHEET-METAL BOATS. 


MADE IN MANGANESE BRONZE, ALUMINUM, COPPER AND GALVANIZED STEEL. 
Practicably Non-Sinkable and Indestructible. 


Send for Catalogue with best prices, sizes, etc. 


W.H. MULLINS, tres: «. 


SALEM, OHIO. 





‘OR SALE 
... CHEAP... 


A bold peninsula of 
2,000 acres projecting 
into Matagorda and adjoining Bays, 
Coast of Texas. 
AN IDEAL PLACE FOR A 


Sportsmen's 
Resort__ 


Fishing the year ‘round. Ducks and 
geese by the million in winter. Railroad 
terminus at Port LaVaca, 7 miles away. 
For maps and terms, address 


SEABROOK & KINSELL 


PORT LAVACA, TEXAS, 





FOR GOOD 


Shooting %™ 


and—— 


Fishing .. 


COUNTRY. 
in the Mississippi be - pox ® is — 


the line of the 


[RON 


aoa 
Roure 


MISSOURI 
ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME its very abundant and has 


been shot nt very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail 
through var service, the famous hunting a 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Huntin 
ishing Pamphlet (descri 7 Bp — 


illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
“ $T. LOUIS. 























In writing to advertisers, kind)y mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.” 
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FIRST STEPS. 








Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports AFIELD. 














“gk. BAILEY & @O., 

Druggists, 
Fourteenth and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 
@=em 


——Headquarters for—— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


GAMELAND. For new places 
to shoot and fish, read the sports- 
] man’s illustrated magazine of 
the rod and gun, GAMELAND. Itis 
J.4\ brimfal of good things about camp life, 
“ANA\\jwoodcraft, landscape and animal life. 

‘XY Its contributors are famous writers, and 

its pictures are photographic reprodue- 

‘Qi tions. Yearly, to any address, $1.00. 
GAMELAND, 108 Fulton Street, New York City. 

4@-Or remit $2.00 to Sports Afield Pub. Co., Pontiac 


Bldg., Chicago, and we will send you both Sports Afield 
and GAMELAND for an entire year. 






































In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Amateur Photographers ! 


saeaice | carry a Complete Line of 


x) CAMERAS and KODAKS 


Sole Agents for the Hopes Chemi- 
cal Company’s chenicals and prepa- 
rations, acknowledged to be the most 
carefully prepared and to give the best results. 
Send fur Catalogue to 


T22 WILKINSON COMPANY, 
83 Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


8-page Fishing Tackle Catalogue, or 100-page 
Tool Catalogue, sent on receipt of tour cents in stamps 











“PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 
Best and Neatest Oil Can in the world, Does not leak. 


Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest 
award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


¥% size. 








Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


. STAR % OILER Second to none but the “Perfect.’” 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
— -e-F]\ provements. 

Lemme Skeet = Price 15 cents 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N. Y. 
«Scenie Cine of the World.” 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and 
from the Pacific Coast. 









THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Lead ville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 

Grand Junction. 


THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains ons with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 













For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 


address: 
E. T. Jeffery, AS, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 
Traffic Manager. 


Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
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To Sportsmen, 2 Sen 


red acquainted with the 


Best Game Ranges of Colorado and Utah—a region 


embracing much of the Finest Scenery in the World. 

Elk, Deer, Antelope, Mountain Sheep, Bear, Mountain Lion, Grouse 
and the Finest of Trout Fishing. Trained hunting horses and camp 
outfits furnished. Trained dogs for big game. Parties wishing a 
Vacation in the mountains for Pleasure, Fishing or Rifle Sport, are 
cordially invited to write me. Excellent references furnished. 


W. F. HILL, Meeker, Rio Blanco County, Colorado. 


Shoot Blue Rocks. 


More large tournaments used 


. BLUE ROCK TARGETS, 
. EXPERT TRAPS and 
. NORTH'S ELECTRIC PULLS 


last year, and will use them this year, than As > Se 2 {SONS 
of ALL OTHERS combined. of. gy) Nsoune oy 
ceicigga ih ctneese 3 
All we ask any Club to do, is to keep 
careful count of Breakage in Trap and 
Transportation and amount of recovery 
from the ground, and we know they will 
@SHOOT BLUE ROCKS.<® 


Send stamp for Programme oe 
1896 Tournament. Blue Rocks 
Thrown Free. $770.00 added. 


The Cleveland Target Co. 


CLEVELAND, - OHIO. 


he Sportsmen of Our Country: 


WILL FIND ABUNDANT PANTHER, DEER, BEAR, GOOSE, TURKEY, 
DUCK, GROUSE, SNIPE, QUAIL AND WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


TARPON, BLUE FISH, RED SNAPPER, DRUM, SEA 
TROUT, BASS, BREAM AND ‘TROUT FISHING, 


“@® On the line of the@, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
P. S. GILMORE, Northwestern are Adt.. 113 Adams St., Chicago; 
or toC. A. BENSCOTER, A. G. , Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. A. TURK, General P: Seemed ‘baa Washington, D. C. 


woob’s ATTRA R Greatest m‘nnow casting bait for all kinds of bass 
and trout ever used. Every fisherman wants one. 








MED BY 
t 
rent Warner | t 


os, _f 


¥ 


Refuse to accept inferior imitations of our goods. 








Interchangeable Hooks. Represents live bait. 
Mailed to all parts of the United States for 25 cents. Agents wanted. 


REUBEN WOOD'S SONS’ CO., Sole Manufacturers, syRACUSE, N. Y. 
A limited number Wood’s ‘‘ New Departure”’ Tackle Catalogues. A Postal Card will secure it FOR YOU. 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 


Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L.C. SMITH, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 


OTHER 
GUNS 
TAKEN 
IN 
TRADE. 






—s 


FIG 
SCOTT HAMMERLESS als FROM si00 00 UP. 


pes" At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as toits reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue und Second-Hand List of Guns. 4@-Also send 10 cents 
in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and pliable as kid; impervious to cold or wet; best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting 
Price for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wm.Read & Sons, “*o8iswevss 


Metablished in 1826. 107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mannlicher Repeating Rifles 









No. 1, Finest RIFLE MADE,................ .. $40.00 
Tao. 2.” SaMe AS ING. Pi PEAINER, «oe oo belo ee $30.00 
SNe AMNION. <a a yids ea naseesyaaeathina pwns” dineen’s ae hpueed ale bade tale $20.00 





eee ine \)) New 8-mm. CARTRIDGE, .315 CALIBRE, LOADED WITH 44 GRAINS 
CATALOGUE. WALSRODE SMOKELESS POWDER. 
RANGE 4,500 YARDS. MUZZLE VELOCITY, 2,000 FEET PER SECOND. 


SPENCHR REPEATING SHOT GUN. 
Six SHOTS IN THREE SECONDS. 














a. oC 
EE ee ck re er ree Nee MED 2 $ 35.00 
eA Ee RE AAMOMES, |g... Coes pie eee ek ee $ 25.00 
HERMANN BOKER & CO. 
101 and 103 DUANE ST., ind NEW YORK CITY. 


la writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afiel¢,” 
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22 LONG RIFLE 


The MARLIN MODEL 1891, .22 caliber, uses in one 
rifle without adjustment the .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifie jake 














cartridges. Can be taken apart without using a single tool. Only 
repeater for the long rifle cartridge. The most accurate .22 caliber cartridge made. 


Model 1891, .32 caliber uses in one rifle the .32 short and long rim and centre fire cartridges. 
ONLY .32 REPEATER FOR CHEAP AMMUNITION. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
~corn Doc? How's This for a Testimonial? 


Pamphlet (gratis 
on P 4 ) The Barnum and Bailey Greatest Show on Earth. 
| a F> Diseases ek. New York, February 16th, 1895- 
Py S PATENT SPRATT’S PATENT (America) LIMITED—GEN ~ 
a ae I TLEMEN: 4A8 you 
; to PRATTS (AM)JLTO. know, the dogs in this show are fed on Spratt’s Dog Cakes. I 
BA E 56 &, N.Y. cannot speak too highly of this focd: our dogs are always in 
gs ys 
tip-top condition. Lately we have been tating our young meat-eating wild animals on your Dog Cakes with 
splendid results. When you add to this that these cakes keep extremely well and are easily carried, it is not to 
be wondered that Mr. Wellman and other explorers have chosen your cakes for the dogs of their expeditions. 
Yours truly, Professor Cuas. WHITE, Animal Trebeer. 













Next time you’re in New York City, call on us, and we’ll show you a thousand testimonials from the lead- 
ing kennel owners and breeders of America. 


SPRATT’S PATENT -4mErca- LIMITED. 


2311-245 East 56th St.. NEW YORK, N_ Y. 

















& V, Our .25-25 straight shell (designed after many experiments 
by Capt. Carpenter, U.S, A.) is now on the market. Rifemen» 
LS” £ everywhere, send good reports of the work of this new cartridge 
A full line of STEVENS Celebrated 
LD in various weights and calibres. PISTOLS 
A Pocket Rifles in different styles. 


STEVENS Rifles in Special Mod- 
els for Boys. Also « Model 


Plpy Os 






” bo ’ ry e 
All Interested in Shooting a 
shouldsend for the CATALOGUE AND SprctaL ” Cy 

n Books of INFORMATION issued "ray, 
by this Company. Sent free to "re, 
any part of the world. 











IDEAL RIFLE APART. 


VENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
P. 0. Box 5680, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


THE J. STE 
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all who use it. 
THE “IDEAL” 
UNIVERSAL POWDER MEASURE Wa 


Is guaranteed to measure all kinds of powder accurately. @ 
It is graduated for drachms and grains. Will cover all require- 
ments, from a Pistol toa Shot Gun. THE IDEAL HAND BOOK, 
No. 5,justout. 80 pages, Some say it’s worth $5.00. Send stamps for tt. 


IDEAL M’F’G CO., Drawer 86P New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. ‘ 





Corduroy, Moleskin, Canvas and Leather io 
For Sportsmen, Miners, 
Ranchmen and Sarnia 
Catalogue and samples free. Try us; we can both please and fit you. 


GEO. BARNARD & CO. 


CHICAGO, BROOKLYN. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Selling Agents. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ask the Best Gun ®an You Know 
: : a 








If there are not FEWER PARTS IN THIS 
GUN THAN IN ANY HE HAS SEEN? Andif 
parts go for anythingin a”gun? Also if 

Wile _gam locks without screws 
7 are not an improve- 
ment over all? 


These were IMPROVEMENTS, look the matter up and see if the claims for the ‘‘ HOLLENBECK ’”’ 
are true. Ask your nearest dealer to show you one, or have us send you one on trial. 


SYRACUSE ARMS CO. SYRAGUSE, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents, HERMANN BOKER & CO., 103 Duane St., New York. 





Me Hannaford Ventilated 


LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page nf ae. 
Sights and Fine Shooti THe Onty Boot THAT WILL NOT SWEAT THE FEET. 
WILLIAM LY “Hrcotar, &.C, MEACHAM ARMS CO. 


Middlefield, oats. Ask your Dealer for them. sore Acents, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price #1.50. 

HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 

the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 

the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 

dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 

Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality. etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CL\UDE Kina. 358 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 


“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


YW Y THEODORE S. VAN DYKE.— Just Published. 
‘ A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and habits. 
16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 








With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetatie and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 

witty portraiture of sporting scenes. no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 
Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 

“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,” 

“THE STILL HUNTER,” ’ 

“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,” 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE 006," 


By G. 0. SHIELDS (“Coquina.”) 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of | 
700 pages; one hundred illustrations. Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS, 
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pee ror 189 rere a ee 
Its Name | 
Its Guarantee.... 
The ‘96 Model has more improvements 
than any other bicycle built. The Perfection in 


Saddle Construction. 








The only saddle that is built on 
d Id seuben and euavesed by payeislans. 
Goo as Go io chefien:, ee soreness, 
The best $85.00 bicy- hoe ‘“ 
cle built, and the equal _ Spalding ees aig 
of many that are being 
sold for $100. Second | 
only to the Spalding. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. fect Cyclometer. that is. made or 


offered for sale, Noiseless and dust- 


Factory at Chicopee Falls, Mass. proof. Price $1.50. 








Mannlicher sepeating Rifles 





Wo. 1; Finesr Ririe MADE,. ... 2... 2.0650 Gocesuises . 2x $4000 
re 2 Same aS INO. 4,. PEAIWER,. .. . 20 ..6c..0c chose ccm tee $30.00 
Ne I a th Sasa ow traamneda cial a bulk Unt somata Saweiat eet $20.00 
oe wae )) New 8—mm. CARTRIDGE, .315 CALIBRE, LOADED WITH 44 GRAINS 
Soe acl WALSRODE SMOKELESS POWDER. 
RANGE 4,500 YARDS. MUZZLE VELOCITY, 2,000 FEET PER SECOND. 


SPHNCER REPEATING SHOT GUN. 
Six SHOTS IN THREE SECONDS. 


AS 








GRATE C., TIAMABCUS- TOAWRELS. ..... 5s. occ coccr se deusdeiteeyeceas $ 35.00 . 
oA Bs I NEE Ss Soo os wins cence MLR MR wid ce wee 8 25.00 


HERMANN BOKER CO. 


101 and 103 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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